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(= FREDERICK HARGAN, recently employed by THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
having gone to California to engage in other business, has no longer any connec- 
tion whatever with THE SPECTATOR. Persons having business of any kind with 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY are requested to direct to either the New York or 
Chicago office of the Company, and not to any individual who has been or may be 
in its employ. By so doing, their letters will receive prompt attention, and their 
business will be greatly facilitated. 





Tue subscription price for THe Specrator for the year 
1880 is reduced to $3.00. Heretofore, when gold was at a 
premium, and prices of merchandise in accordance therewith, 
it was a difficult matter to furnish so large a paper as THE 
SpEcTATOR for the low rate charged during prosperous times. 
It was’therefore necessary to add twenty cents to the subscrip- 
tion price to cover postage. Recent rulings of the Post Office 
Department have been favorable to publishers, and this fact, 
coupled with reduced prices fur material, enables us to do away 
with the charge for postage. The cost of subscription to new 
subscribers and for renewals after this date, (January 1, 1880,) 
will be but $3 ayear. This is an extraordinarily low rate for 
a journal of the character of THz SpEcTATorR, occupying the 
foremost position in insurance journalism, and printing each 
month a quantity of reading matter that would fill an ordinary 
$2 book. It is our desire to place Tuk Spectator in the 
hands of every person identified with the insurance interests of 
the country, and to that end make the reduction in the price of 
subscription as above stated. 





In our “Surveyor Abroad” will be found many items of 
late news relating to underwriting, and much pleasant chat 
about matters and things in general. In this department we 
shall group hereafter much insurance news, with such running 
comments thereon as the various items may suggest. It will 
be our endeavor to make this feature of THz SpEcTAToR read- 
able and interesting. 





THAT journal that recently announced that President Win- 
ston, of the Mutual Life, proposed to retire from the actual 
management of the company gave publicity to a falsehood that 
has not the slightest foundation in fact. President Winston, 
although over seventy years of age, is a hale, hearty, vigorous 
man, who does not look to be within twenty years of his actual 
age, and who is as competent, physically, to do the work required 
of him as he was twenty years ago. Mentally he has acquired 
strength and force with the passing years, and his intellect is as 
clear and far-seeing as ever. Mr. Winston has no intention of 
relinquishing his duties, but will, we do not doubt, continue in 





their performance for some years to come. He is a man con- 
stituted for work, and one who would rust out in idleness far 
quicker than he will wear out in actual service. The state- 
ment referred to was manufactured out of whole cloth, without 
a scintilla of truth as a foundation to rest upon. 





Our correspondents will find themselves dressed up this 
month with new type, a size larger than that in which they 
have been wont to appear. We have an entertaining corps of 
correspondents, whose letters are always bright and fresh, and 
the brilliant gems they furnish are deserving of a more attrac- 
tive setting than they have heretofore had. Our readers will 
undoubtedly rejoice to see their favorites in larger and more 
readable type. 





THE reports made of the life insurance in Great Britain in 
1879 shows a great falling off from the amount insured in 1878. 
The reports of seventeen companies show a gain in the amount 
of business ot £627,424, while thirty-six companies show a loss 
of £2,518,496, or a loss of business equal to £1,891,072, or 
about $9,455,360. Wesee no attempt in any of the English 
journals to explain this loss of business, but presume it to be 
the result of the financial distress that has prevailed, and general 
hard times. 





THE index to our twenty-third volume, which we present 
with this issue, will be found very full and complete. The 
volume itself forms a complete record of all that has transpired 
in the field of insurance during the past six months, and the 
index supplies a ready means of finding any desired subject. 
The fortunate possessor of a complete file of Tuz SpecTATOR 
from its first issue, in 1868, has at hand a history of insurance 
for the past eleven years that is invaluable. We may here re- 
mark that we are prepared to bind loose numbers of Tue 
SPECTATOR at very low rates, and to furnish a complete index 
to each volume. 





SUPERINTENDENT SMYTH refuses to accept the reduction of 
salary that the Legislature provided for last winter. A law 
was passed reducing the salaries of State officials after the first 
of October. The reduction in the Superintendent’s case was 
from $7,000 to $5,000 a year. When the State Controller sent 
Mr. Smyth his check for salary at the reduced rate, the Super- 
intendent refused to accept it. It is understood that he contends 
that the Legislature had no power to reduce his pay during his 
term of office. While Mr. Smyth may be right in his construc- 
tion of the law, the fact that the State is willing to pay him any- 
thing at all, should be accepted by him as tribute to incompetency 
and inefficiency, as unusual as it is unnecessary. The salary of 
the Insurance Superintendent should be sufficiently liberal to 
make it worthy of acceptance by able and competent men, 
whose integrity is above question and whose acceptance would 
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be a guarantee to the public that its interests would be protect- 
ed. While $10,000 a year for the services of such a man would 
not be too liberal, $5,000 for Mr. Smyth is a wanton waste of 
the taxpayers’ money. 





A GENTLEMAN, well versed in life insurance matters, states 
that he does not think the Receiver of the Continental Life In- 
surance Company will ever make a second dividend. A divi- 
dend of 15 per cent was recently declared by order of the Court, 
and this is now being paid with that degree of moderation that 
characterizes the movements of all receivers. It will be months 
before even this small sum is disbursed among the policyhold- 
ers. Birds of prey, in the shape of lawyers, receivers, referees, 
clerks, etc., have fattened on the corpse of the Continental Life, 
and the policyholders will find little left of the remains but the 
well-picked bones. That such bare-faced robbery as has been 
committed in this case can be perpetrated in our midst without 
the interference of the lawful authorities, is an outrage upon the 
intelligence of the age. Men who have drawn sums from the 
treasury of this insolvent company, would be in prison if they 
had their deserts. If the next grand jury would investigate this 
case it would find plenty of criminal transactions connected with 
it upon which indictments could be found, and the guilty ones 
brought to justice. : 





WE commence with this number a new department under 
the heading of ‘‘ Companies and Agents,” in which we propose 
to discuss from time to time, the merits and demerits of com- 
panies, and to make such notes regarding agents as circum- 
stances may warrant. There has been a great amount of bosh 
written lately regarding what is termed “ puffing” of companies. 
THE SpEcTATor claims to be a friend to all honestly conduct- 
ed insurance companies, and it proposes to say a good word 
for them whenever the opportunity presents itself. Companies 
are constantly making “ new departures” in their modes of 
doing business; are improving their financial condition, or de- 
veloping some new feature that is worthy of being brought 
to the attention of the insurance profession and the public. 
When we see a company doing its best to gain and deserve 
public confidence, we propose to say so, even at the risk of 
being accused of “ puffing” it. We believe in doing every- 
thing in our power to promote the best interests of under- 
writing, and if a pleasant word now and then for the compan- 
ies and agents will contribute to their success, we shall mot 
hesitate to say it, not grudgingly, but with zest. - All this talk 
about ‘‘fulsome puffery,” is “* poppycock.” It is a sorry sort of 
friendship that would close one’s mouth to the merits of his 
friends. 





It was unkind in Boston to frighten the insurance world just 
at the closing of the year with accounts of a five-million dollar 
fire. If proper regard had been had to the payment of divi- 





dends and the preservation of surplus funds intact, that fire 
would have been postponed a few weeks. But, fortunately, the 
first accounts were exaggerated, and the total loss will scarcely 
exceed a million dollars. It was most unfortunately timed, for 
no company likes to encounter a heavy loss at a time when it is 
closing the accounts for the year, and has based its calculations 
on having no serious losses to enter. However, as the loss had 
to come, it was probably as well to meet it at one time as 
another. 





On January 1, the law passed last winter by the New York 
Legislature, reducing the rate of interest from 7 to 6 per cent 
went into effect, and hereafter no contract for a higher rate of 
interest than 6 per cent will be lawful. Practically the new law 
will have but little effect on business in general, for money has 
been so plentiful during the past few years that it has been diffi- 
cult for capitalists to place their money with good security, for 
a higher rate of interest than 6 per cent. On the contrary, 
many have been glad to secure 5 percent. It is held by able 
lawyers that the new law does away with all penalties for usury, 
inasmuch as it repealed the State law previously existing. 
Others hold that the penalty clauses of the old law are not re- 
pealed by the new. It is not probable that the question of usury 
in the present state of the money market, is likely to be raised 
for some time to come. 
money to lend, will be well satisfied with 6 per cent interest, 
and will not tempt the law by usurious exactions. As to exist- 
ing contracts, the law provides that the rate of interest stipulated 


Capitalists and corporations having 


in the contract shall be maintained to maturity. Life insurance 
companies have millions of dollars in the aggregate loaned on 
bond and mortgage, and this provision will prove of value to 
them, as existing contracts will continue to pay 7 per cent in- 
terest. The number of these, however, has been reduced very 
greatly in the past two years, as most of the companies have 
been doing business on a 6 per cent basis. 
of the new law have been generally anticipated by the condi- 
tions of business. 


In fact the operations 





WE recently presented to our readers a translation of the 
petition presented to the French Chamber of Deputies in favor 
of the government assumption of the business of insurance of 
all kinds. The proposition met with much favor among the 
deputies, and has not yet been determined. With this issue we 
print a circular issued by Prince Bismarck upon the same sub- 
ject—the propriety of the German goverment engaging in the 
business of underwriting. While insurance in this country is 
suffering from too much State supervision, and leading insur- 
ance men are favoring the establishment of a Federal Bureau 
of Insurance, to take the place of State supervision, the 
opinions of leading minds of the old country, where insurance 
has been longer practiced, cannot fail of being read with in- 
terest. The press of Germany and France are, generally 
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speaking, opposed to government usurping the functions of 
private enterprise, and engaging in the business of under- 
writing. We should, also, be opposed to such a proposition, 
believing that government has no moral right to attempt to do 
that which can be better done by private enterprise. But there 
is a vast difference between doing a thing and supervising it. 
We are of the opinion that the question of insurance is one that 
may well be left to the public and the companies to settle 
between themselves, but there is a popular demand that insur- 
ance should be subjected to official scrutiny, and, as State 
supervision has proved a delusion and a snare, we are willing 
to accept Federal supervision as possibly a lesser evil. 


PHILADELPHIA had two serious fires during the past month, 
and the papers of that city have been loud in their complaints 
of the fire department and fire apparatus. Quantities of their 
cheap hose burst, the chief is accused of incompetency, and the 
firemen of inefficiency and drunkenness. It has long been a 
matter of notoriety that the Philadelphia fire department was in 
a worse condition than any paid department in the country. The 
plan of its organization is sufficient to condemn it. There is a 
fire committee, consisting of twelve members of each branch of 
the city council, and seven commissioners, to go through be- 
fore the working force is reached. All these heads are poli- 
ticians of the lowest order, many of them keepers of liquor 
saloons, and all appointments to the uniformed force are made 
upon political grounds. It is well known that there is a vast 
amount of corruption existing among the heads of the depart- 
ment, which is apparent whenever supplies are to be purchased. 
This accounts for the great amount of cheap hose that has been 
purchased, and which is constantly bursting when put into 
service. It is high time that the underwriters and respectable 
citizens of Philadelphia arose in their wrath and drove out from 
responsible positions the corrupt politicians who are squander- 
A complete 
and thorough re-organization of the fire department is the only 
way to secure efficiency in extinguishing fires in Philadelphia. 


ing their money and placing the city in jeopardy. 


The insurance companies owe it to their other policyholders to 
inaugurate a reform in the Quaker city. 


By the time this issue of Taz SprcTaTor reaches its readers, 
it is probable that John F. Smyth will have been renominated 
to the position of Superintendent of Insurance, and the nomina- 
tion confirmed. Such are the indications at the time of writing 
this paragraph. It is unfortunate that Governor Cornell’s polit- 
ical complications should be of a nature to compel him to re- 
appoint to so responsible a position, a man so inefficient, if not 
worse, as Superintendent Smyth has proved himself to be. The 
unanimous verdict of the insurance profession is, that he is 
totally unfit for the position, and that so far from protecting the 
public interests, he has contributed largely to the success of 





swindling insurance schemes. Whether this has been done by 
corrupt influences or not, we do not pretend to say, but it is 
generally believed that other motives than a solicitude for the 
welfare of the insuring public have prompted many of his acts. 
His course has been such as to destroy whatever of value might 
have been originally embraced in the plan of State supervision, 
and all confidence in the integrity and fairness of his depart- 
ment. His usefulness as a Superintendent of Insurance de- 
parted during his first impeachment trial, and the fact that he 
has been retained in place and power is due to the political ser- 
vices he has rendered to the party clique that has placed Gov- 
ernor Cornell at the head of the State government. That Mr. 
Smyth has been the willing and useful tool of this clique is 
admitted, when his re-appointment, in spite of the protests ot 
the press and the public, is conceded as a political necessity. 
In making this unworthy appointment, Governor Cornell at 
once destroys the hope that had been entertained that he would 
give the state a“ reform” administration. The State Insur- 
ance Department has long been an excresence on the body 
politic, worse than useless, and should either be “ reformed” 
out of existence or re-organized as to its Jersonel from top to 
bottom. Mr. Smyth, asa political wire-puller, may be a success, 
but as a public officer administering an important department 
he is an offence that cannot be condoned, and that the public 
should not be asked to tolerate. 


WHEN the law regulating insurances was passed it was 
understood that it was aimed directly at the English companies 
and was intended to restrain or prevent the practice indulged 
by these officers of accepting heavy amounts upon single risks 
in this country, and protecting themselves against losses beyond 
their ordinary limitations by reinsurances in non-represented 
companies. Ever since the new law went into effect it has 
been an important question whether the New York Insurance 
Department could or would take cognizance of reinsurance 
effected upon property located in other states, as, for instance, 
upon risks in Chicago or St. Louis. The department has lately 
surprised the companies by sending out, among the other blanks 
for the usual, annual statements, a schedule designed to embrace 
in separate columns, first, the reinsurances effected upon risks 
in the state of New York, and second, upon risks in other states. 
Therefore, the question whether the Department can refuse its 
certificate of authority to a company which reinsures its risks 
outside of the state, in other companies than those admitted to 
do business in this state, is an important one. We are in the 
dark as to what answers the English offices will make to these 
queries from the Department, but we surmise that they must 
treat the matter as entirely beyond the jurisdiction of the New 
York Department. Suppose the Superintendent were to insist 
upon all reinsurances effected by an English company having 
a deposit in Albany, being placed in New York companies, or 
companies authorized to do business in this state, how ridicu- 
lous it would be in a case like that of the Royal, with its west- 
ern and southern and Pacific coast departments, all independent 
of New York and at liberty to manage the company’s affairs 
in their respective districts without reference to New York. 
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But if the Department does not mean to interfere with outside 
‘ reinsurances, then why does Superintedent Smyth seek the infor- 


mation ? 
* * * 


The law was doubtless designed to be uniform in its opera- 
tions, affecting all companies whether of this State, of other 
States, or of foreign countries alike. Accordingly the same 
blanks will be, or should be sent to all companies doing busi- 
ness here, whether English or American. If the rule holds 
good that English companies must reinsure their surplus risks 
only in companies permitted to transact business in this State, 
why not apply the same rule to Massachusetts or Pennsylvania 
companies? Now observe the absurdity of taking any notice 
whatever of this reinsurance outside of the State. A Phila- 
delphia company, if compelled to make a return of reinsur- 
ances on property beyond the limits of the State, will be forced 
to give the Department a list of its Philadelphia reinsurances. 
If either the Franklin or the Insurance Company of North 
America have reinsured part of their policy on the Girard 
College in the Spring Garden Insurance Company in that city, 
(albeit the Spring Garden is an excellent company and entirely 
satisfactory to Philadelphians,) yet because it is not admitted 
to New York, it may be held, under a strict construction of the 
New York statute, that this example of reinsurance (multiplied 
as it may be, a thousand times) would debar these companies 
from doing business in New York. If not a Philadelphia com- 
pany under such circumstances, why an English company? 
We are inclined to think that there must be a concession on the 
part of the Superintendent in asking for this information, or 
that there is some serious work ahead. 


How far Congress can interfere to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States is likely to be fully discussed by that body this 
Winter, and from the discussion may be evolved an answer to 
the query whether or not it is competent for the national gov- 
ernment to establish a Federal Bureau for the supervision of 
insurance. The recent decision of the Supreme Court declar- 
ing unconstitutional the law relative to the registration of trade- 
marks has excited business men to a considerable degree, and 
already a variety of propositions for the better regulation of 
inter-state commerce has been submitted to Congress. One 
member proposes an amendment to the Constitution giving 
Congress the power to regulate trade-marks, and the National 
Board of Trade wants a Bureau of Commerce established, with 
a Cabinet Minister at its head. Another proposition is for the 
creation of a Bureau of Railroad Supervision. In short, the 
extensive ramifications taken on by commerce during recent 
years—entirely overleaping State jurisdiction—and the growing 
demand for national legislation to supersede conflicting State 
legislation upon points of vital interest to business men, demon- 
strate that the constitutional provisions upon this subject are 
too narrow to suit the present conditions of trade. When the 
Constitution was framed, commercial facilities were so limited 
that their supervision might well be left to the several States, 
but even then there were those far-seeing enough to stipulate 
in that document that Congress alone should have power to 





*“‘ regulate commerce between the States.” Congress, however, 
has been exceedingly chary in asserting this right, but the time 
is not far distant when it will be called upon to define what 
meaning it attaches to the term “commerce,” and How far it 
will leave its regulation to State legislation. The Supreme 
Court has held that the phraseology of the Constitution is broad 
enough to give Congress power to regulate not only all com- 
merce between the States, but the constituent elements of com- 
merce. But the late trade-mark decision took the ground that 
it must be very clearly shown what is inter-State and what is 
State commerce. In the cases presented, the trade-marks in 
dispute were designed for the protection of both kinds, and 
hence the court held that Congress had no right to legislate 
upon a subject of which the State alone had jurisdiction. Had 
these same trade-marks been designed solely for inter-State 
commerce, they would have been outside of State jurisdiction 
and amenable only to national legislation. 
* % % 
There is no question but insurance forms an important ele- 
ment of commerce. So far as its operations are confined to 
transactions between residents of different States, it should be 
subject only to congressional *‘ regulation.” New York State 
ought not to have the power to interfere with or supervise 
transactions carried on entirely in other States, even if residents 
of New York State are interested therein. Yet State supervis- 
ion of insurance does this very thing. Companies doing busi- 
ness under a charter obtained from the State of New York are 
obliged to report to the New York Superintendent upon all 
business transacted by it in any part of the country. They are 
also obliged to make similar reports to State insurance officers 
in every State where they do business. This is not only a hard- 
ship upon the companies, but is a severe tax upon them as 
well. It is estimated that this direct tax amounts to a million 
and a half of dollars annually, while indirect taxation and offi- 
cial extortions swell the sum to double that amount. Of course, 
the companies do not pay this tax out of their own pockets, but 
cast it upon the shoulders of the insured, whose rates are in- 
creased in consequence. It is the “‘ dear people” who have to 
foot all such bills finally. If we had a Federal Bureau of Insur- 
surance to take the place of the supervision now practiced by 
thirty-eight States—more or less—this taxation would be 
decreased very materially. The amount paid annually by the 
companies to the New York Insurance Department ought to 
suffice to pay the entire cost of a Federal Bureau, and the super- 
vising machinery and routine would be very much simplified. 
While Congress is considering the commercial problem pre- 
sented to it, the question of insurance as a prominent factor 
therein should not be overlooked. If an amendment to the 
Constitution is necessary to give Congress the power to “‘regu- 
late commerce,” such amendment should not be confined to the 
subject of trade-marks alone, but should be broad enough to 
cover every phase of the question now presented, or that may 
come up in the future. This is a great and growing country ; 
its material development is yet in its infancy; the next quarter- 
century will see its population doubled, and its resources 
increased tenfold. This development should not be hampered 
by a Constitution made to suit conditions existing a hundred 
years ago, and which we have outgrown, or by narrow or tem- 
porizing legislation. We are essentially a commercial people, 
and commerce, present and to come, should receive every 
encouragement at the hands of our national legislators. 
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INSURANCE FOURNALISM. 


HE recent unwarranted attacks of certain insurance pa- 
pers upon the Connecticut Mutual Life have done more 

than any one thing that has occurred of late years to raise the 
question as to the value of insurance journalism to the insur- 
surance profession and the public. This assault has been con- 
ducted in such an uncalled for and reckless manner that mana- 
gers of companies are, very naturally, induced to ask themselves 
and each other: ‘Are we doing right in’ supporting journals 
that are so unscrupulous, and: whose venom may. be turned 
upon us without notice and without cause?” We are glad to 
see this question raised, and trust it may be discussed and kept 
alive for the benefit of both insurance and insurance journalism. 
Independent entirely of any personal interest we may have in 
the matter, we are decidedly of the opinion that no branch of 
industry in this country stands more in need of a special litera- 
ture of its own, and able journals conducted in its behalf, than 
does that of insurance. It is a profession, distinct from all 
others, requiring study and experience for its successful prosecu- 
tion. It is essentially a profession of technicalities. It is yet 
in its infancy in this country, in many important particulars. 
The laws governing it are yet crude and undigested. The ex- 
periences it has passed through have not yet been sufficient for 
the formation of a .code of laws for its government, and new 
points are being raised and decided every day. It is in its in- 
fancy so far as practice is concerned, as is demonstrated by the 
frequent changes of methods adopted by the companies from 
time to time. In life insurance especially, not withstanding the 
precedents of the old European countries, there have been 
changes in methods of vital importance to both the companies 
and their policyholders, within the past year. The country 
itself is in its infancy, comparatively speaking, so far as its 
material welfare is concerned, and underwriting is proportion- 
ately undeveloped. This industry, so immature, so technical, 
so little understood by the general public, so much abused, so 
legislated against, and so overrun with scheming tricksters, 
needs a special journalism to protect it from ignorance and in- 
capacity; to sustain it while in process of development; to 
intelligently discuss its technicalities ; to inform the public as to 
its advantages and its value; above all, it wants a vigilant press 
to protect it from itself, and from the ravages of the unprinci- 
pled men who use it for plundering the public. These, and 
other duties, are now performed by the insurance press, and, it 
is fair to say, the compensation received is wholly inadequate 
to the labor performed. There are thousands of men scattered 
about the country who are identified with the insurance inter- 
ests, as agents, brokers, adjusters, surveyors, etc., to whom the 
insurance journal comes as a “ guide, philosopher and friend.” 
They look to it for information as to what is going on in the 
world of insurance; for the latest court rulings on material 
points which are of vital importance to them in their daily 
transactions ; for explanations of the technicalities of the busi- 
ness; for the latest information regarding the companies they 
represent, and for the thousand and one things pertaining to 
their profession which can only be found in journals especially 
devoted to the insurance interest. It is impossible for the com- 
panies to supply this information. A single company may in- 
struct its own agents as to the methods it has adopted for doing 





business, but in the absence of the insurance press, where are 
these agents to obtain that fund of information upon the gen- 
eral subject of insurance that is so essential to their success? 
They are brought into active competition with the agents of 
other companies, and the best informed man is the one who 
gets the business. No medium of communication could be 
opened by the companies with the men who are identified with 
their interests—scattered through the length and breadth of the 
country—that could supply the place of the insurance press. 

If insurance journalism is necessary to the companies, it is 
even more necessary to the public. The people have, in 
their wisdom, deemed it necessary to establish in most of the 
states, departments to supervise the insurance interest. These 
departments are maintained at an immense cost to the taxpay- 
ers. Yet experience has demonstrated that this official over- 
sight has not been half so vigilant or so earnest in its supervi- 
sion of insurance as the insurance press has been. State offi- 
cers, it has been shown, have connived at fraud, have bolstered 
up rotten companies, and aided them to plunder the people. 
The insurance press has been quick to denounce rascality when 
perpetrated under the guise of insurance, and is to be credited 
with breaking up more swindling insurance companies than 
all the State insurance departments combined. The daily 
press takes its cue from the insurance journals, for the reason 
that the latter employ the ablest men in the insurance profession 
to discuss professional matters within their columns, and, by 
this means, the general public is instructed. The insurance 
press serves the double purpose of instructing the public rela- 
tive to insurance, and protecting it from pillage by insurance 
pirates. 

The assertion that insurance journalism is indispensable to 
the insurance interest and of service to the public, is based 
upon the assumption that it is honestly and fearlessly conducted. 
That journal that is the truculent mouthpiece of a particular 
company is valueless in either capacity ; so, also, is that journal 
whose praise or censure are matters of barter and sale. It has 
been remarked by prominent insurance officials recently, that 
some of the insurance papers are kept alive solely for black- 
mailing purposes. If this be true, the company managers alone 
are responsible for their existence. No man ever yet paid trib- 
ute to a blackmailer unless he had something to conceal, and 
when we hear of a person saying he has been blackmailed, or 
that he does things against his judgment for the sake of shut- 
ing somebody’s mouth, we begin to look for the weak spot in 
that man’s affairs. It exists somewhere; As eye is constantly 
on it, and it is his fear that some one else will discover it, that 
makes him a willing victim. It is these weak-kneed managers 
of insurance companies who make possible the existence of 
corrupt insurance journals, If those managers who are so 
quick to detect the motives of publishers, would say to those - 
whom they suspect of venality: “‘ We don’t want your paper, 
and we will not give you our patronage,” there would soon be 
no blackmailing insurance journals. It is these moral cowards 
—men who know what is right, yet do the wrong—who are 
usually the loudest in their denunciations of the “ blackmailing 
press,” and suspicious of the motives of others. If a venial 
journal exists in the insurance profession it does so because in- 
surance managers cater to it and lack the courage to kick it out 
of their presence. 

That there are too many insurance journals in the country, 
and that the patronage they receive constitutes a serious tax 
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upon the companies, we are free to admit. But this, also, is 
the fault of the managers, who lack the back bone to discrimi- 
nate between them, and to refuse their patronage to such as 
they do not approve of. So far as THE SprecrarTor is con- 
cerned, we want no company’s business unless the company is 
satisfied that it gets its guzd pro guo. We want no man’s sub- 
scription that is given grudgingly. Unless our journal is valu- 
able to our patrons we do not want their money. We simply 
say to them ‘“‘ we are striving to conserve your interests; we 
have the means of spreading your advertisements before thous- 
ands of readers who are interested in your particular line of 
business ; we think it will be of service to you to patronize us.” 
If they agree, well and good; if not, we shall be none the less 
their friend so long as they are deserving of our friendship. 
But we do not want anybody’s patronage as a matter of friend- 
ship or favor. Advertising is a commercial commodity, and 
has its value as horses have; but if one has no use for a horse, 
he would be foolish to buy one, as is the man who pays for 
advertising he does not want. If managers of companies will 
persist in patronizing every so-called insurance journal that 
springs into existence, we shall have them breeding like flies in 
summer, and the companies will have no right to complain if 
there are too many. There are, also, too many insurance com- 
panies, but we presume they will all live so long as the public 
refuses to discriminate judiciously regarding them, and patron- 
izes the weak and corrupt ones in preference to those of char- 
acter and standing. But that portion of the public that gets 
swindled by a weak or corrupt company has no right to com- 
plain, because without its patronage the company could not 
have existed. 

We are sick and tired of this cant that’some insurance officials 
indulge in regarding the insurance press. The press has al- 
ways been better than the constituency it caters to, and far in 
advance of it in point of intelligence. It has done more than 
the companies ever have to maintain the standard of honesty 
and fair dealing in insurance, and to secure adequate returns 
upon the capital invested in it. The press has always been in 
favor of the economical management of companies, while the 
managers have squandered the funds they held in trust regard- 


less of their solemn obligations, and driven into bankruptcy | 
| the question arises what shall be done with the accrued net 


many a company that might have done well but for their ex- 
travagance and incompetency. On the question of integrity 
and common honesty, the insurance press need not fear a com- 
parison with the insurance profession. We have but to point 
to the wrecks of companies that strew the land, and to the rec- 
ords of our criminal courts, to prove to the most skeptical that 
all the villains are not outside of the insurance profession. To 
the credit of the insurance press it may be said that it has been 
instrumental in bringing to justice many of the rogues who in- 
fest the profession, notwithstanding which there are too many 
of them left. If those canting managers who, lacking the cour- 
age to discriminate between insurance journals are continually 
whining about the venality of the insurance press, want a show- 
ing of hands between the two professions, on the score of irreg- 
ular practices, we shall be only too ready to accommodate 
them. But we hardly think it would be to the interest of in- 
surance to make public the rascalities practised in its name 
during the past ten years; we prefer, however, to leave the 
darker side of insurance in darkness, and seek to bring the 
brighter side more fully into the light. 


But to return to our original proposition. Insurance journal 





ism is a necessity to the insurance profession and to the public, 
It will become more necessary year by year as the county de- 
velops and insurance capital expands to meet the growing ne- 
cessities of the times. Those companies that are deserving of 
public confidence need the support of the press and the protec- 
tion it affords them against the unworthy companies. A new 
generation of insurance men is coming upon the stage to take 
the places of those whose terms of active service are rapidly ex- 
This new element needs the instruction which only an 
Our business 


piring. 
impartial and fearless insurance press can give. 
world is constantly changing, as are our methods of doing busi- 
ness, The business of underwriting must keep pace with these 
changed conditions, and it cannot do that successfully without 
the assistance which a powerful press can give. What is wanted 
among insurance companies is also wanted in insurance jour- 
nalism, viz.: a careful weeding out, with judicious discrimina- 
tion. For ourselves, if in the weeding out process THE Spsc- 
TATOR sha'l be deemed a cumberer of the ground, we shall be 
content to be cast aside. But with the record it has made dur. 
ing the past twelve years, we have no fear of such a conclusion 


being reached. 


SURRENDER VALUE OF A LIFE POLICY. 
I, 


T has previously been shown that the net value of a life in- 
surance policy increases from year to year; that it is formed 
from that part of the net annual preminm that is not required in 
paying net cost of insuring the amount at risk; that the net 
value is held by the company, invested in certain classes of se- 
curities designated by law, and is to be used in part payment of 
the policy to which it pertains at the end of that year in which 
the policyholder may die, or the policy may otherwise mature. 
In case a policyholder, at the beginning of any policy-year, does 
net renew his insurance for another year by the payment of an- 
other annual premium, the company has been paid for all the 
insurance it has furnished the policyholder up to that time, and 


value of the policy, Even those companies that require their 
policyholders to sign contracts by which the net value is declared 
forfeited to the company in case the policy is not continued in 
force another year by the payment of another annual premium, 
acknowledge, in practice, that such a surrendered policy has 
some value to the policyholder, and resort to a somewhat com- 
plicated computation by which to determine the surrender 
charge. This surrender charge is deducted from the legal net 
value, and the remainder is returned to the withdrawing policy- 
holder as the “ surrender value ” of his policy. 

One of the recent methods for fixing the surrender charge, 
adopted by the leading company of the country, is explained as 
follows by its principal officers. They say, in substance, to the 
withdrawing policyholder : 

When we admitted you to share the benefits and advantages 
of this institution, and took upon ourselves the burden of provid- 
ing for your heirs in case of your death; you agreed to share 
our burdens and pay your proportion of the death claims of the 
other members. Justice to those who continue true to their ob- 
ligations to the company, and remain with us, demands that, 
before permitting you to withdraw, we require you to leave with 
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us the present value of the contributions you are under obliga- 
tions to make in part payment of the death losses of those whom 


you abandon. 

In illustration of the method by which the present values of 
these contributions are determined—Suppose that the 86,292 per- 
sons living at age 30, as shown by the Actuaries’ table of 
mortality, are insured for $10,000 each ; this amount to be paid 
at the end of any year in which the policyholder may die; the 
net annual premium being $169.72. Out of the first net an- 
nual premium paid by each of the policyholders living at age 
30, the amount,that must go to form legal net value for each 
policy at the end of the first year is $89.36 ; the remainder, which 
is $80.36, is the net contribution each of the 86,292 policyholders 
living at age 30 makes that year in payment of death claims. If 
a policyholder does not die before age 31, this $80.36 goes that 
year to pay death claims other than his own: if he dies before age 
31 it goes in part payment of his own death claim. The table 
of mortality shows that 727 of these policyholders will die be- 
fore age 31; the contributions, $80.36, made by each of the 
86,292 policyholders living at age 30, will, when increased by 4 
per cent, amount to $7,211,802.12 at the end of the year: this 
fund will furnish $9,906.19 to the heirs of each of the 727 
policyholders who die between age 30 and 31. The legal net 
value of the policy of each of the policyholders that died during 
the year is used by the company to make up the $10,000 in. 
sured. 

At age 31, the number of policy-holders living is 85,565. The 
Company holds the legal net value of each of these policies at 
the end of the first policy-year: viz., $92.93. The net annual 
premium then due from each of these policy-holders is $169.72: 
out of which $88.82 must be added to the legal net value then 
held by the Company, in order to provide the legal net value 
which the law requires the Company to hold for each of 
these policies at the end of the second year. From which 
we see that $80.90 of the net annual premium paid at age 
31, is not required in forming legal net value at the end of 
that year. This $80.90 is the net contribution made by 
each of the 85,565 policyholders, living at age 31, in part 
payment of death-claims in that year. These contributions will, 
when increased by 4 per cent, provide a fund, at the end of 
the year, which will pay that part of the policy of each of 
the 734 policyholders who will die between age 31 and age 
32, which is not made good by the legal net value of the 
policy at that time. 

In like manner at each age find the legal net value the 
company is required by law to hold for each policy it has in 
force at the end of that policy-year; and then determine what 
part of the net annual premium paid at the beginning of that 
year, must go in contribution to death claims in that year. 
After the policy has been in force for a number of years it will 
be found that the net annual premium at the beginning of the 
policy-year is not sufficient to pay for insuring that year, the 
part of the policy not provided for by its legal net value at the 
end of the year. In all such cases the deficiency in the net an- 
nual premium is made good out of the net value of the policy 


‘held by the company at the beginning of the year, leaving, how- 


ever, enough to bring the net value of the policy at the end of 
the year up to the amount required by law. 

In illustration of this take age 98. We find four persons living 
at this age out of the 86,292 policyholders insured at age 30. 


-The legal net value at age 98 of an ordinary life policy of 





$10,000, issued at age 30, is $9,312.41. The legal net value of 
the same policy at the end of that year is $9,445.66. The 
sum that will at 4 per cent become $9,445.66 in one year 
is $9,082.36. ‘Therefore we have $9,312.41 less $9,082.36— 
$230.05=that part of the legal net value at age 98 which is 
not required in forming the legal net value that must be 
held by the company for this policy at the end of the year. 
To this $230.05 add the regular net annual premium, $169.72, 
paid at age 98, and we have $399.77, which is the contribution 
to death claims in that year, made by each of the four policy- 
holders living at age 98. These contributions, when increased at 
4 per cent, amount to $1,663.04 at the end of the year. The 
table of mortality shows that three of these policyholders will die 
between age 98 and 99. Therefore the fund arising from con- 
tributions, to death claims in that year, made by those living at 
the beginning of the year, will furnish $554.34 in part payment 
of the policy of each of those that died between age 98 and 99. 
Add to this the legal net value of each of their policies at the 
end of the year and we have $554.34 + $9,445.66=$10,000, with 
which to pay each of these policies. 

At age 99—of the 86,292 policyholders insured at age 
30—there is but one survivor. The company holds the 
legal net value of his policy, viz. $9,445.66. Add to this 
the net annual premium, $169.72, which this policyholder 
must pay at age 99 in order to continue his policy in force ; and 
the company will have to the credit of this policy at the begin- 
ning of the year $9,445.66 + $169.72 = $9,615.38. This, when 
increased at 4 per cent, becomes $10,000 at age 100 with which 
to pay the policy. From this it is seen that, at age 99, this 
policyholder is not liable to contribute anything in payment of 
death claims other than his own in that year; neither is any 
other policyholder liable to contribute anything to his death 
claim ; because the $9,615.38 held by the company to the credit 
of his policy atage 99, increased at 4 per cent, becomes $10,000 
at the end of the year. 

At age 30, the net contribution each policyholder then living 
was liable to make that year to death claims other than his own 
was $80.36. At age 31 the net contribution each policyholder 
then living was liable to make that year to death claims other 
than his own was $80.90. And so on for each succeeding year 
until at age 98 this net contribution was $399.77 : and at age gg it 
was nothing. Having obtained at the beginning of each policy 
year the value at that time of the contribution the policyholder 
is then liable to make in payment that year of death claims 
other than his own: the present value at any age, of any one of 
these future contingent payments is found by the following rule: 

First fix upon the age for which the present value is to 
be determined. Then upon the age at which the contribu- 
tion in question is to be made if the policyholder is 
alive. Then find the amount that will, at 4 per cent per an- 
num, compounded annually, become $1 in a number of years 
equal to the difference between these two ages: multiply this 
amount by the number of persons shown by the mortality table 
to be living at the age when the contribution is to be made; and 
divide the product by the number of persons shown by the same 
table to be living at the age for which the present value is to be 
determined. This gives the present value of such a contribu- 
tion of $1. Multiply this by the amount of the contribution, 
and we have its net present value. (See quotation from Mas- 
sBRES, 1783, Article VI. Life insurance, legal net values.) 

Having found at age 30 the present value of the contribution 
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for each year to the table limit of age, the sum of all 
these respective yearly present values is the net amount 
that will, if paid in hand, at age 30, insure, every year 
to the table limit, that part of the $10,000 policy which is not 
provided for by the legal net value of the policy at the end of 
each year. 

The present value, at age 31, of the contributions each of the 
85,565 policyholders then living is liable to make in payment 
of death claims other than his own, is determined in a man- 
ner similar to. that just explained for age 30—and so for each 
succeeding age. 

Suppose that at age 31, one-tenth of these 85,565 policy- 
holders retire from the company, and release the remaining 
nine-tenths from all obligations to contribute in payment of 
death claims of the withdrawing members. In this case the 
remaining members have no equitable claim upon the contribu- 
tions these retiring policyholders would have been liable to 
make in payment of death claims, other than their own, in case 
their policies had been force. So far as 
paying death losses is concerned, it makes no difference to the 


continued in 


company whether it has a greater or less number of policies, 
provided the mortality among the remaining members conforms 
to that expressed in the table. The number of the insured may 
be 85,565 or 8,556—the contribution each policyholder is liable 
to make in payment of death claims other than his own is the 
same: because, when nine-tenths withdrew and ceased to con- 
tribute to death claims—the death claims diminished in the 
same proportion. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that direct issue is made 
with those company officers who say to a withdrawing mem- 
ber: 

Justice demands that we require—before permitting you to 
withdraw—that you shall leave with us the present value of the 
contributions you are under obligations to make in payment of 
the death losses of those whom you abandon. 


When a policyholder withdraws from-the company, thereby 
releasing the remaining members from their obligation to con- 
tribute in payment of his death loss, justice does not demand 
that he should then pay the present value of the contributions 
he was liable—before he withdrew—to make in part payment 
of their death losses. 


THE DECLINE IN RATES. 

HE year just closed has been no more profitable to the in- 

surance companies than was its immediate predecessor. 
The official reports of the year’s business are not yet available for 
comparison, but it is known that the losses during the first half 
of the year were so heavy as to preclude the possibility of liberal 
profits on the business of the year. Since the first of July there 
have been many fires involving losses of over $100,000 each, 
while the number of medium fires have been in excess of those 
It will not be surprising, therefore, if but 
But the 
losses by fire are not alone responsible for the unprofitableness 
of the business of underwriting during the past few years. The 
decline in rates, consequent upon excessive competition, has de- 
prived the companies of the possibility of making profits com- 
mensurate with amounts at iisk, even had the losses been less 


of the previous year. 
few of the companies show a profit for the year 1879. 





heavy. How great this decline has been was clearly set forth by 
George T. Hope, President of the Continental, in his admirable 
address at the Underwriters Convention, held at Chicago. Mr, 
Hope showed that the volume of: insurance assumed by the 
companies had not materially diminished, while the premium re- 
ceipts exhibited a wonderful falling off. The following figures 
compiled by him from the New York reports illustrate this 
point in a most forcible manner. The companies doing business 
in New York State held at risk in 
$69,919,208.92 
69,030, 122.10 
66, 150,525.96 
61,262,588.00 
57:715,720.21 
53:202,431.89 


1973, $6,376, 325,781, and received in premiums 
1874, 6,428,528,870, “ *g 
1875, 6,626,310,367, “ 

1876, 6,303,141,344, 

1877, 6,404,739,521, 

1878, 6,240,295,129, 

While the amount at risk in 1878 was nearly equal to the 
amount insured in 1873, the premiums received by the com- 
panies was nearly seventeen millions of dollars less. This ex- 
plains very readily where the profits of the business of under- 
writing have gone to. They have been swallowed up in reduced 
rates, rather than in losses. Had that seventeen millions of 
dollars been distributed Zro rata among the companies, they 
would have made a fair showing upon the right side of the 
ledger, and few of them would have been obliged to draw upon 
Mr. Hope 
shows, also, that for the first six months of 1879, the premium 
receipts were but $24,860,465—a continued falling off—while 
the losses exceeded this amount by $4,673,859. That is to say, 
the companies doing business in New York had to make up 


their surplus for their dividends to stockholders. 


during the last six months, nearly five millions of dollars in 
order tocome out square at the end of the year. As the cutting 
of rates has been quite as active during the last half of the year 
as it was during the first half, it is difficult to see where the 
profit will come in. 

The experience in New York State has been substantially re- 
peated in all sections of the country. 
structions from their home offices, have accepted any kinds of 


Agents, acting under in- 
risks at almost any price. Some struggled hard to maintain a 
fair schedule of rates, but those seeking insurance said. 
do not accept it at the price I offer, other companies will.” 


“If you 


The barriers were thus broken down, and it has been 


a scramble for business. No one has seemed to care for mak- 
ing the business profitable, the ambition of each company ap- 
parently being to place at risk a greater amount of money than 
its neighbors. When underwriting is conducted in this reck- 
less manner, not only do the companies sustain loss, but the 
public suffers in the quality of the indemnity offered. The 
company may go on for a time doing this sort of cutting with 
impunity, but it has now been carried to such an extent that 
should another Chicago or Boston conflagration come upon us, 
the public would find that it had purchased largely of that qual- 
ity of insurance that does not insure. The companies may con- 
tinue for a time to draw upon their surplus to meet losses, as 
many did during the first months of last year, but let the big 
fires come thick and fast, and it would be found that there was 
a limit to the surplus fund, and the losses would remain unpaid. 
Underwriting is like any other business, if it is not made profit- 
able it cannot pay its obligations. The merchant who sells his 
goods for less than cost is not likely to settle satisfactorily with 
his creditors. The fact that a number of individuals are incor- 
porated into an insurance company will not enable them to 


meet liabilities in excess of their assets. If the public wants 
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indemnity against loss by fire, it must pay adequate rates to 
secure it, and this it is willing to do if the companies exact it. 
The recent organization of the Underwriters Union is intend- 
ed to do away. with much of this competition that has resulted 
in such a loss of business to the companies, and, by means of 
local boards, to re-establish paying rates. In places of minor 
importance, considerable headway has been made by this move- 
ment, and many local boards have been formed. But unfortu- 
nately, in the larger cities it has been found to be impossible to or- 
ganize tariff associations, and the cutting of rates continues with 
full as much vigor as at any previous time. This is discouraging 
to the country agents, who find that their customers are being 
served by New York brokers at less rates than they can offer. 
Boston and Philadelphia complain that they can do nothing 
towards perfecting local organization until New York takes 
the lead. New York underwriters have been incubating for 
months over a tariff association, but as yet have brought 
forth nothing. Jealousies and old-time hatreds have inter- 
posed to prevent the completion of such an organization, 
and it is doubtful if the effort will be successful without the 
aid of another great conflagration. It is exceedingly unfor- 
tunate that the business of underwriting cannot, with the 
advent of the new year, be put upon a better and more sub- 
stantial basis. All other branches of industry are feeling the 
effects of the new-born prosperity that the country is experi- 
encing and the general outlook for the future is decidedly promis- 
ing. But for insurance there are no signs of improvement, simply 
because the companies cannot unite upon a plan for their 
future guidance. Rates have declined to a point where they 
cease to be profitable, and instead of an earnest effort being 
put forth to secure such improvement in them as ‘the insur- 
ing public is willing to accede to, the companies still pursue 
the suicidal policy of committing hari-kari while attempting 
to cut each other’s throats. How much longer this is to con- 
tinue it is impossible to predict, but the experience of the past 
few years demonstrates most conclusively that the business of 
underwriting will not be profitable until something like the 
old schedule of rates is re-established and maintained in the 
large cities. When New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chica- 


go and other prominent western cities organize their tariff as- | 


sociations, and establish and maintain an equitable schedule of | as the highest sum that could be realized from either of 


rates, the smaller places will establish their local boards and 
co-operate with their more pretentious neighbors. But the re- 
form in rates to be effectual must begin at the fountain head, and 
be based upon confidence and good faith. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

HE feature of life insurance which is known in this coun- 

try as Industrial Insurance, is being brought promi- 

nently to the attention of the public at this time. Three com- 
panies have already engaged in the business, and we hear of 
others that are preparing to do so. It has often been urged 
against ordinary life insurance that it was a high-priced luxury 
that the poorer classes could not indulge in, although the ones 
who most required it. Industrial insurance is intended to sup- 
ply the demand for life insurance in small- sums, the premiums 
to secure which can be paid in such amounts and at such times 








as best suit the convenience of the assured. The idea first orig- 
inated in London, with the Prudential Insurance Company, 
which is now one of the most wealthy and influential life insur- 
ance companies in the world. By this system of insurance, a 
poor man with a family can insure, for a few cents a week, his 
wife and children in sums sufficient to secure for them a respect- 
able burial in case of death. All ages are thus provided for, 
from the nursing infant to the venerable grandparent, seventy- 
five years old. Experience in England, however, demonstrated 
that a large amount of insurance upon the lives of children of 
tender age was a temptation to the crime of infanticide. The 
law, therefore, stepped in, and declared that the maximum 
amount of insurance that might be taken upon the life of a 
child less than five years of age, should be £6, or $30, this 
amount being deemed sufficient to provide decent burial for an 
infant, and not sufficient to prove a temptation to infanticide. . 
The Prudential Insurance Company, of America, which is or- 
ganized upon the same plan as the Prudential, of London, has 
kept this point in view, and we find from its infantile tables that 
a child may be insured at one year of age on payment of three 
cents a week, and if it dies after the policy has been in force 
three months, the sum paid is only $10; if the policy runs one 
year, the payment is $11; if the child should die at thirteen 
years of age, the sum paid is $60 dollars. There certainly is 
little temptation here for criminal parents to murder their chil- 
dren. The John Hancock Mutual Life, which also has a Pru- 
dential branch, does not insure a child under two years of age; 
when the policy has run one year, it will pay at the death ot 
the child, $25; if the policy has run eleven years, it will pay 
$123 at death. The Prudential adult tables begin at age seven- 
teen, when the child is supposed to be able to protect itself from 
inhuman parents. The highest sum paid by the Prudential on 
a life. is $500, and this only when age twenty-eight has been 
reached, and on payment of fifteen cents a week. The Met- 
ropolitan Life has also a Prudential department, in which, 
upon payment of five cents a week, insurance amounting to 
$122 can be secured on the death of a child eleven years of 
age. Its adult table begins at age twelve, and at age twenty- 
one, insurance for $1030 may be. secured. As the infant 
period terminates with the end of the seventh year, and 


the companies named on the death of a child seven years of 
age would be $60, the temptation offered by the American 
Companies for the commission of the crime ot infanticide is not 
very great. Yet our criminal courts abound with instances 
where parents have made away with their young children with 
scarcely an excuse for so doing. 

It will thus be seen that while Industrial insurance, as prac- 
ticed in this country, avoids the evil that required legislation in 
England to eradicate, it offers all the advantages originally 
designed for it, viz.: A limited amount of insurance at moderate 
rates, payable at the convenience of those for whose benefit it is 
taken. It provides an adequate burial fund, available at a 
moment’s notice, for the purpose for which it is designed. 
This to the poor man, whose earnings are consumed in main- 
taining his family, and whe is unable to put aside a sum against 
the coming of death to his household, is a great desideratum. 
But Industrial insurance supplies another want, in our opinion, 
in that it seems destined to take the place of uncertain and in- 
secure co-operative insurance. Prudential insurance offers the 
guarantee of paid-up capital and accumulated surplus to meet 
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its losses, while co-operative insurance has nothing but the 
vague promises of a heterogeneous combination of men, who are 
strangers to each other, have no interests in common, and 
maintain their relations to their companies only so long as it 
serves their selfish purpose to do so. The man who insures in 
a co-operative company is never sure that he will receive his 
dues when the emergency arises in which he wll require them ; 
in a Prudential company he has the guarantee of an incor- 
porated company that has complied with all the forms of law, 
has executed a lawful contract with him, and is legally bound to 
fulfill its conditions. It is organized capital, devoted to a 
specific object, amenable to the laws of the State, which will 
enforce its obligations. A co-operative company or a benefit 
association is held together by the will of its members, who 
are controlled entirely by self-interest. They take on their ob- 
ligations and throw them off as suits their convenience. There 
is no lawful contract binding upon them, and they pay or not as 
they please. Itis in this view of the matter that we look with 
decided favor upon Prudential insurance. If it takes the place 
of co-operative insurance companies and mutual benefit associ- 
ations, that have no lawful existence, and are not amenable to 
the laws relating to life insurance, it will prove a great blessing 
to the public. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL’S SURPLUS. 
| HE desperate straits to which those journals that have 


been “ making a raid” on Colonel Greene, President of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, are driven for material upon 
which to found their attacks, was conspicuously illustrated in 
the latest issue of one of those that has been most persistent in 
maligning the company and its president. That paper said: 


“6 On the rst of January, 1871, the surplus of the Connecticut 
Mutual was at its zenith, having reached the exceptional sum 
of $10,180,336.71. In the year 1871, Jacob L. Greene became 
an officerof that company. On the rst of January, 1879, the 
surplus of the Connecticut Mutual had declined to $6,435,- 
756.33, a reduction of say, three and three-quarters millions of 
dollars!” 


The inference the writer doubtless intended to have drawn 
from that paragraph is that the. reduction of the company’s sur- 
plus was due to the management of Colonel Greene. The 
writer of the paragraph is a policyholder in the company, and 
claims a degree of familiarity with its internal management that 
none of its officers or directors can ever hope to equal. He 
knew when he wrote the paragraph that it contained an im- 
plied untruth, inasmuch as he knew that Colonel Greene was 
in no wise responsible for the reduction of the surplus. The 
facts are these: In January, 1871, the surplus was unusu- 
ally large, amounting to $10,180,336.71._ The directors of the 
company thought this amount too large, and that it ought to 
be divided up among the policyholders to whom it belonged, a 
proposition that was approved by the best life insurance authori- 
ties and seconded by the policyholders. Long before Colonel 
Greene had anything to do with the matter, either as to its pol- 
icy or its details, the directors had determined to divide up a 
portion of it, not all at once, but by a general scheme of treat- 





ing its premium notes. The arrangement was agreed to and 
entered upon before Colonel Greene became even Secretary of 
the Company, and when he came into office he found the whole 
plan in operation. Of course, in assuming the duties of Secre- 
tary, and subsequently of President, he had simply to carry out 
the instructions of the Board of Directors. He is in no wise re- 
sponsible for the result—whether for good or evil—of the reduc- 
tion of the surplus of the company from $10,180,336.71 in 1871 
to $6,435,756.33 in 1878. As a matter of fact, the plan was a 
wise one, and has resulted to the benefit of all policyholders, 
In 1871 the company held premium notes to the amount of 
$9,285,065; but by the application of surplus to their extinction, 
the sum had been reduced in January, 1878, to $5,720,535, 
which fully accounts for the reduction of surplus. The policy 
adopted by the Connecticut Mutual in this respect has been 
commended by the best authorities on life insurance, and it will 
be difficult to convince any policyholder that he has been in- 
jured by it. The Connecticut Mutual now maintains a surplus 
that is only exceeded in amount by two other companies. Why 
should the companies pile up the money of their policyholders 
into a surplus fund that is embarrassing to the officers of the 
company, and that is not especially profitable in these days of 
low rates of interest? Why not divide it to the lowest point of 
safety among the policyholders, whose property it is? 

But we do not propose at this time to discuss the question of 
large surplus funds, but to expose the unfairness of those jour- 
nals that are assailing Colonel Greene. Whatever may be the 
merits or demerits of the plan for dividing up a portion of the 
surplus fund held by the Connecticut Mutual in 1871, Colonel 
Greene was in no way responsible for it. And this fact was 
known to the author of the paragraph quoted above, who must 
find himself in a bad way for ammunition when he relies upon 
such statements to injure either the company or its president. 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


PEN SKETCHES, BY A SPECIAL AGENT. 


III—THAT MANAGER, 


ORN to command. A man of iron nerve and fearless resolution. 
B Bold, aggressive and resistless, he was a prodigy of work and a 
miracle of toil. 

Singular and sphinx-like, he nevertheless embodied the brains of ten 
men and propelled forces with almost divine energy. 

There were no if’s, and’s or but’s in his composition: to see was to 
win, to calculate was to conquer! 

What model of military genius tinged his fancy or inspired his ac- 
tion, we know not. He wasa Napoleon in manceuvre and a Sheridan 
in action. 

His nature was paradoxical. A man of remarkable executive 
faculty, comprehending all possibilities, he yet delighted in the detail 
and drudgery of the profession. 

Possessing a richness of resource and scorning no expedient, he also 
moved with the tread of a giant, having unbounded faith in himself, 
his company and the capacities of the country. 

“With trained experts and skilled lieutenants, he nevertheless anti- 
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cipated all suggestions, brooked no restraint, and himself inspired the 
action of others. 

His methods were exact, thorough and comprehensive, and hence, 
educative. 

Bitterly arbitrary at times, yet he begot an enthusiasm that filled his 
subordinate with that esfrzt du corps which transformed hard work 
into a romantic pastime. 

Cold, repressive and self-masterful as his face and presence were, 
yet the delicate curve of his finely-chiseled nostril betrayed an exquisite 
sensibility, and an intellectual, if not passionate, appreciation of all that 
was lofty in scripture or drama. 

His range of reading was wide, and his command of language, 
fertility of illustration and wealth of ideas made him a master of lan- 
guage, so that his letters and circulars bristled with pungent expres- 
sions and terse, epigrammic sentences. Although a scholar, he pre- 
ferred, if necessary, to sacrifice grammatical symmetry to strength of 
expression, so that his idea could be clinched, as it were, by the first 
hot stroke of the pen. 

As a general of armié@s, he would have drilled the battalions with a 
stern discipline, and “ wrested victory from the jaws of defeat.” 

As acabinet officer, his department would have felt the throb of 
an executive force never equalled in this country. 

But he was a manager, far excellence/ head and front of the pro- 
fession for twenty years. 

Rising at a bound from crude and perilous field work in the South- 
west, he became the manager in fact and form of a powerful com- 
pany that gave scope to his splendid organizing powers, and with that 
keen insight into the material developments of the future, he occupied 
with a completeness which could only be copied, every ‘ coigne of van- 
tage,’ and planted the shield of his company through fire and frost in 
every hamlet of that vast frontier, and by the persistent application of 
his heroic powers made the name of the company a household word 
in every county ; made himself rich, and the educator of a race of 
stalwart insurance men who revere his name and praise the matchless 
vigor of his work. 

2 realized that the company was stronger than his own personality, 
and was injured in spirit by a reporter’s grotesque comparison of the 
company with the advertised merits of Helmbold’s Buchu, or Spald- 
ing’s Prepared Glue. 

The company, like Tennyson’s braok, was to “ go on forever,’’ what- 
ever barques might be upturned by its resistless tide. Although, by 
his intense and uncompromising nature, unfitted to hold negotiations, 
which, tempered with concession, would have ended in his triumph, 
he had no narrow prejudices, and bore no ill-will to the great com- 
pany he aided so conspicuously to make; for when the news of the 
Chicago disaster came, be told the writer that he prayed that the old 
company which had stood for half a century might not go down, but 
stand as a bulwark for future example and profit ! 

But the pioneer work is done, and the pioneer days are past—but 
not the age of chivalry ! 

To-day every company striving for business in that Western field— 
now so rich and populous—recognizes the initiative labors of the 
veteran manager. 

He laid broad foundations of correct practice, of essential forms and 
interpretations, and was ever zealous for adequate rates, realizing the 
perils and fluctuations of business to a degree of more than prophetic 
accuracy. He was faithful to his friends, and an implacable foe to 
his enemies ; loving warfare and antagonisms only when others were 
the assailants, trying to dim the prestige of his success or capture the 
strongholds of his power. 

Whatever eclipse may temporarily shroud his fame, the memory of 
the great deeds accomplished, of heroic achievements performed, will 
ever live in the hearts of those who felt the magic of his presence, or 
caught the contagion of his brilliant example. 


An autobiography of his career, with a history of American under- 
writing, would be intensely fascinating reading, and a valuable work to 
every underwriter. 








With twenty years of active force still left, he would, as superin- 
tendent of agencies at headquarters of some of the new English com- 
panies, successfully plant and foster a vaster number of profitable 
agencies than any underwriter living. 


THE INSURANCE OF LIFE, AND THE ADULTERA- 
TION OF FOOD. 


CELEBRATED physician who lived in the west end of London, 
A issued a book with the following title: ‘‘ What Shall we Eat, 
Drink, and Avoid.”” The work had a large sale, even in conservative 
London, twenty-five years ago. From certain disclosures made ever 
and anon, in our large cities, it is a question whether a life policy when 
granted, should not contain a clause intimating what the holder of the 
policy may eat. Excessive drinking may or may not vitiate a policy, 
but how about the eating? for all will admit that whether lives are in- 
sured or not, most people like to know whether the food they partake 
of is pure or adulterated. Statistics do not tell us how much life com- 
panies lose by insuring sickly or delicate persons, or to what extent 
life is jeopardized by the persistent use of unwholesome food, but as 
only the healthy are supposed to be insured, any thing which in- 
jures the health, or tends to shorten life, should receive some attention 
from those who have a pecuniary interest in its preservation. 

It is affirmed that Americans are more afflicted with dyspepsia 
than any other people on the face of the globe; and if climate or soil 
has nothing to do with it, as some maintain, the food partaken of 
must be charged with the crime of spreading the disease. Whether 
the knowledge of this fact accounts for the existence of an organization 
known as “The Health Food Company,’ I am not prepared to say, 
but I see almost every where a disposition to avoid making and selling 
what is pure and nutritious. The St. Louis Times says: ‘ The adul- 
teration of food has recently excited a good deal of attention through- 
out the country. The question is one of the greatest importance. It 
has increased to an alarming extent during the last few years, and it is 
admitted that something must be done to check the growing evil.” 
Bread is made and used in every civilized country in the world, and 
the best and largest flouring mills in the world are said to be in 
Ameriea, but in these very mills human ingenuity is not taxed to make 
“the best flour for family use,” but to make a white flour more white, 
while to the baker is left the agreeable task of improving upon the 
whiteness by the addition of alum. 

Says The Philadelphia Ledger, “‘ A nuisance that troubled Europe 
fifty years ago is beginning to attract attention here, that is putting 
alum in the bread we eat. Alum will make bread look whiter.” 

Dr. Hall’s Journal of Health, in a recent issue says: This ques- 
tion has caused a good deal of discussion. Alum is used by many 
bakers to whiten their bread, enabling them to use an inferior flour, 
but is more extensively employed as a cheap substitute for cream of 
tartar in the manufacture of baking powders. Under what conditions, 
then, does this substance, formerly used only for mechanical or medi- 
cinal purposes, become poisonous? “We suspect that the cause 
exist in the individual poisoned ; some peculiarity of the constitution 
producing a morbid change in the secretions of the stomach, with 
which the alum combines and forms an active poison,” 

Professor A. R. Leeds, an eminent chemist of New Jersey, reports 
“that recent investigations show that alum is extensively used, and 
that in some specimens examined minute particles of copper were 
found.” . 

“In scientific experiments lately made in Boston, the adulteration of 
food was found to be much more general than the results of Professor 
Leeds would indicate, and especially was this so in the case of all 
starchy substances used as food.” Dr. A. H. Mott writes in the 
Scientific American, “ That at least fifty per cent of the many baking 
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powders examined by him were highlyjadulterated.’” From the Jour- 
nal of Materia Medica we copy, “another of the every day poisons is 
found in the syrup, which is a leading feature of the American break- 
fast table. Beware of any syrup that leaves a metallic taste in the 
mouth, for the use of chloride of tin in glucose syrups has been proved 
by many an analysis.” 

The Prairie Farmer wonders why so much secrecy is observed by 
the makers of glucose, unless indeed noxious chemicals are used in 
the manufacture. Glucose is extensively used in adulterating sugar 
cane syrup, honey, and candy. 

It may be mentioned here, that “granulated sugar was found by 
Professor Leeds, to be perfectly pure.” 

Not long since a Miss Moore, who was visiting friends on Riverside 
Drive, N. Y., died from the effects of eating poisoned pickles. Several 
members of the family were sick from the same cause. “A needle 
was inserted into one of the pickles, and when allowed to remain for a 
short time was found to be covered with a coating of corroded 
copper.” 

Enameled iron cooking vessels of German and Belgian manufacture 
are dangerous when used for articles of diet containing salt and vine- 
gar. Seven persons were recently poisoned by their use. Mr. 
Schinkel (who makes “lemon meringue pies,”’ in New York city) says, 
“that months ago he saw a little cream that had been left standing in 
the bottom of a copper kettle, and upon tasting it, it puckered up his 
mouth. He supposes that verdigris had formed and had tainted the 
cream, and cautioned his foreman to keep the kettles clean on that 


account.” 

The results do not prove that the caution was heeded, and we know not 
till the inquest has been held, whether the death of Mr. Wheeler, was 
or was not caused from the effects of eating pie made by Mr. Schinkel, 
or his careless foreman. 

If post mortem examinations were held more frequently, life insur- 
“A Ger- 
mortem 
His color 


ance companies would obtain some important information. 
man mechanical draughtsman died recently, and a 
examination showed that he had been poisoned by arsenic. 
box was tested,.and nearly the whole of the colors were found arsen- 


post 


iferous. The deceased had been in the habit when drawing, of placing 
the pencil filled with color in his mouth, for the purpose of pointing it.”’ 
Those of us who like salad, and buy imported olive oil at importers 
prices are informed that “it is an open secret in the oil trade, that 
most of the olive oil imported into this country is “doctored” abroad 
by the use of American Cotton Seed Oil. New Orleans exports to 
Italy, 1,800,000 gallons, and to France, 600,000 gallons annually of 
cotton seed oil, for the express purpose of mixing with olive oil.” 

Says The New York Evening Mail: 
factured food are poisoning the people. 
been made at Chicago, which have alarmed the inhabitants of the 
West. Manufacturers of various articles of human food can speedily be- 
come opulent if they establish a reputation for honesty and integrity 


“ The adulterations of manu- 


Exposures have recently 


by preparing a pure article.” The London Iron, in an able article on 
Commercial Mortality, says: ‘‘ A good deal of the increase of this par- 
ticular kind of fraud js owing to, or rather rendered possible by, the 
advance of chemical science, an extracting of evil from good, which 
verifies the Duke of Wellington’s dictum, that knowledge without 
religion, and the mortality of which it is the sanction, can only tend to 
make clever devils.” The question asked by W. M. Tweed, “ what 
are you going to do about it ?” may be more easy to propound than to 
solve. 
hear upon the subject, and it would seem to be particularly appropri- 
ate for life insurance companies who are so much interested in the 
lives and health of those they insure, to co-operate in any movement 
which may be made to prevent the adulteration of food. E, B. 


Public opinion, aided by stringent laws must be brought to 


—A Baltimore paper says that cremation will be one of the regular 
amusements of New York, 
large enough for afl occupants to craw] into. 


until its tenement houses are provided fire-proof safes 





MISCELLANY. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S CIRCULAR ON THE REGULATION 
OF INSURANCE IN THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
BERLIN, August 4, 1879. 
ETITIONS have lately been received from several parties for an im- 
perial enactment for the regulation of insurance. 

It is known to the High Governments of the States of the Union that 
some time ago preparations for such a law were made in consequence of a 
resolution of the Council of the North German Union. This preparatory 
work was afterwards interrupted, because meanwhile a revision of the law 
as to stacks was contemplated, a matter with which insurance matters are 
necessarily concerned. This reform in legislation in reference to stocks 
cannot be expected in the near future. Therefore, in view of the said 
petitions, the first question which comes up is whether the enactment of 
an insurance law for the Empire is of such urgent necessity that it should 
not be delayed until the final revision of the laws pertaining to stocks. I 
take the liberty of soliciting most humbly an opinjon how far there is such 
a necessity. 7 

Before all things the limitations of such legislation must be considered, 
In my opinion, the interference of the Government, at least at the present 
time, ought to be limited to.the public character of the insurance business, 
All matters of civil law connected with questions of insurance belong to 
another province, and if made a subject of the proposed enactment, would 
only embarrass its objects. And not even all matters of a political or 
public character should be made subjects of enactment, as only those 
branches of the insurance business should be for which the 
general economical interests require a uniform regulation, and only such 
insurance should be regulated by law, as under the | 


considered, 


development of the 
insurance business in Germany have acquired public importance. From the 
first mentioned standpoint there would be no necessity at all to subject ma- 
rine, inland, and re-insurance (besides other branches of minor importance) 
to any legislation, unless it is necessary to wipe out certain different and 
therefore troublesome impediments of From the other 
standpoint all enterprises of individuals or partnerships (including those 
with transferable shares) must be omitted. Therefore the main object of 
the law would be life insurance in all its branches, accident and fire in- 
surance, and the insurance against agricultural damages (hail and cattle 
insurance) and all these kinds of insurance stock- 
partnership, or mutual companies are the proprietors. And the question 
will be an open one, how far it is required to subject to the law 
mutual enterprises which only have a very limited territory of operation, 
and whose main object is relief in cases of sickness or death (sick benefit, 
burial, widow, dowry, and subsidy funds), or for indemnities to small 
farmers (cattle, or cow-guilds, farmers societies). Those enterprises are 
already subjects of special legal regulations of empire, such as sick 
benefit societies in the enactment of April 7, 1876, as to Recorded Sub- 
sidiary Funds, or they are intended for such special regulations as the 
Workingmen’s Pension Funds. Besides, any interference Empire 
with the peculiar, and, notwithstanding their smallness, beneficially work- 
ing, enterprises, would cause embarrassments without furthering the gen- 
eral welfare. 

If the High Governments of the States of the Union, after a careful in- 
vestigation of the points indicated, should determine upon the preparation 
of an insurance law, it would be of great value to know at once the opinions 
in reference to several questions which influence the further 
legislative work. 

1. First, the law would have to regulate the admi 
organized societies. No matter by what department or under what con- 
ditions the admission is conceded, in any case it must authorize the com- 
panies to do business in all the States of the Empire. Therefore the 
admission assumes great importance; and it is an essential question, if it 
shall be granted in response to an application to the court or an appro- 
priate department similar to that for stock companies, so that by such 
admission the fulfilment of the formal requirements of the law shall be 
acknowledged, or if it shall be petitioned like a license (concession) when 
certain financial considerations, the reliability of the cor- 
porators, the solidity of the general plan of the organization, and the cor- 
rectness of its technical basis shall be investigated in accordance with legal 
requirements. 

The requirements for admission must vary in ac 
poses of the Society and the branches of insurance. Before all they would 
have to consider the financial basis of the organization. The question, 
how far one may go in this direction is theoretically and practic ally subject 
to great differences of opinion. There is difference of opinion whether the 
admission of a new organization can be made dependent on a certain 
amount of business, (as it is with stock companies as to the amount of the 
capital subscribed or paid, or with mutual companies, with the amount 
and number of the first policy and of the guarantee capital), and how far it 
is justified in demanding an increase of the financial basis proportionate to 
the increase of the business. 

In life insurance the premiums and reserve call for special consider- 
ation. Legislation should not attempt any interference with the construc- 
tion of a tariff for premiums. The question only is, if it should enable 
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those interested to form an opinion of the sufficiency of the tariff by 
requiring of the companies the publication of particulars. Of course the 
variations of the premium tables of the different companies occasion great 
difficulty, but it may have a sufficiently good influence if only those tables 
were published which are in most frequent use, It will hardly be doubted 
that legislative regulation can be applied to the calculation of the reserve, 
notwithstanding that so far legislation has not been able to furnish a 
practically satisfactory way for such regulation. Further, thorough con- 
sideration is required to determine whether publication should be made of 
the theory which the companies apply for the valuation of their policies, 
and whether the Government should have the right to establish for those 
valuations the rate of interest, or to refuse the recognition of a mortality 
table intended for application by a company. 

Zo, The financial management of the accumulations of insurance com- 
panies is the first thing for the consideration of the legislature. The in- 
vestment of the life insurance reserve at interest in such manner as to meet 
future claims, that will have to be returned out of the current business, 
must, as I verily believe, be governed by some binding regulations. Then 
again, it is questionable whether such rules and regulations can be recog- 
nized as necessary for the investment of the other assets of life companies, 
or the assets of other insurance concerns, as too stringent measures can 
in the latter event seriously impede the administration of their business, 
even to the disadvantage of the insured. It is therefore necessary to give 


this question the most careful consideration in order to see to what extent 
in this case such companies should be legally governed. 
3. A singular feature in fire insurance business is the danger of Over in- 


3. 
surance, and that the tendency to fraudulent over-insurance needs to be 
checked, is unquestionable. The question only is, shall this be done by regu- 
lar control of the insurance risks by the police regulations as they now exist 
in several parts of the Empire, or by other means? But in answering this 
question, the difficulty cannot be overlooked that the introduction of such 
—alike for the insurer as well as for the assured—a troublesome ‘‘ preven- 
tive control,” wou!d entail in those parts of the Empire where the statutes 
do not recognize them, Of a more doubtful character is the question how 
to treat negligent over-insurance. It will occur more frequently than 
fraudulent over-insurance, because, for the company the higher premium 
income, and, for the agent the higher commission, may tend to influence 
the value. Otherwise from the stand-point of public interest it cannot be 
considered more detrimental than that it may favor negligence on the part 
of the insured in regard to the hazard of fire, and besides it may induce 
the latter to create expenses that are not justified. 

4. As far as the business generally is concerned, it must be conceded 
that the supervision of the State can but exercise a limited control 
over the honesty and ability of the managers. The main object is to im- 
prove those systems in corporations by which mistakes and abuses on the 
part of the management will be most easily seen. It would probably be 
best in this case to endorse or countenance a system of organization by 
which the insured in stock, as well as mutual companies could influence 
the management. The dissatisfaction with the present methods of those 
companies is clearly apparent where the insurance runs for a longer period, 
and it can hardly show more plainly than in the stock life insurance com- 
panies in which the interest systematic business management on the part 
of the stockholders as against the interest of the assured is very small. 

5. In order to more fully and easily judge of the annual result of the 
business of the companies, a more comprehensive statement than that 
usually made would reveal abuses, especially in branches where abuses can 
creep in most easily. At any rate it is doubtful whether the publication of 
more comprehensive statements will be sufficient to make apparent the true 
state of affairs, and everybody must admit that a thorough investigation of 
such statements cannot be mate by the ordinary local governments because 
of their non-acquaintance with insurance matters. A complete examina- 
tion can only be made by a central department, which is technically versed 
in all branches of insurance, and enabled to follow all their phases of de- 
velopment. If such examinations should be considered necessary, then it 
must be determined whether the Imperial Statistical Bureau could not be 
entrusted with them. And if they should not be held necessary, then it would 
be preferable to renounce altogether an official control of the business in 
order to avoid the appearance of the Government endorsing the companies 
to éstablish public confidence, a guarantee which could not be assumed. 

6. It is understood that the general principles which shall rule the taxa- 

tion of the companies and their agents, shall not find any place in the new 
enactment. Another question is, whether this enactment should not have 
provisos which will debar the several State governments from frustrating, by 
special legislation, the general purpose of the enactment, which is to place 
the management of all the insurance companies of the Empire under the 
same conditions. It is notorious that the companies complain about the 
unequal taxation, which to some extent is an impediment to the develop- 
ment of the business. Therefore it would be of interest to form a collec- 
tion of all regulations of the several States and local authorities in reference 
to the taxes which must be paid by the companies and agents. 
_ 7. Hardly a reason could be found for making the affairs of the public 
fire societies, which are created by public enactments, a subject of the new 
enactment, and especially, the compulsory insurance in favor of several of 
them should not be touched by the new law. More doubtful it is, if those 
regulations which, without making the insurance with those societies com- 
pulsory, put certain limitations on the management of private societies in 
favor of those public societies as the limitation of taking out insurance with 
a private society, when it can be had with a public one could be upheld by 
a general law intended to promote the furtherance of the business general- 
ly and not only that of certain societies. 









I would acknowledge the favor with the greatest thankfulness if the 
High Governments which should admit the necessity of the early enact- 
ment of an Imperial insurance law, would consider the above mentioned 
questions and make them the subject of an answer. 
THE IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR, 

In his place, Eck. 


GENERAL INSURANCE STATISTICS OF FRANCE. 


HE following we translate from Z’Argus, Oct., 1879. The Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce has just brought out Vol. V. of the 
Statistics of France for the year 1875. This volume contains a series of 
documents interesting in a high degree to the insurance business. It 
relates to losses of all kinds sustained by agricultural and city property 
during the year, 1875. This volume is published after a delay of three 
years, a considerable delay, but a necessary one for collecting returns and 
their proper arrangement. 


LOSSES BY FIRE IN 1875, FOR THE WHOLE OF FRANCE, 


(The Department of the Seiné not included.) 


Losses covered\ Losses not cov- 












by ered by Jotad, 
s insurance. insurance. 
Francs. | Frances. Francs. 
PE TOO iiictninienec-owes'eeeseseeieeperanive 19,724,895 5,053,402 245778,297 
REALL LAL EDL A GEER 5,461,219 | 2,140,362 7,601,581 
PERG o. nib asccnapesctisctoseéunse 636,874 279,243 
Harvested Crops......--. pose 1,721,715 | 1,187,679 3,825,519 
Oe ere ree ais 190,207 570,196 760,401 
274734,910 9,230,882 36,965,792 
Department of the Seime...........- isons onek pe enescvesconbuiphed esccenspaious 45104,633 


POU cc ccciniine pimewerelis wanndobtovocersesocosonocnasnes catbeoabasibaens 41,070,427 





If from the losses for the Departments we deduct those relating to 
woods and forests, there remain the following sums total, for buildings of 
every kind, personal property, implements and crops : 


| 


Insured. Not insured Total 
Francs. Francs. Francs. 
27,544-703 8,660,685 | 36,205,389 


The proportion in the losses of those covered by insurance is then (not 
as to the number of losses, but as to the amount of value) 76.07 per cent. 
say a little more than three-fourths. The average of losses has been 472,- 

74 fr. per department. The departments which have furnished the high- 
est amount in losses are the following : 


Losses by febulation, 


DEPARTMENTS. Fire. 
Francs. . 
Nord..:..... —_ ; pons boven eubonnse 4,969,343 1,447,764 
Seine, see note (@)............---- p thaeah be won| 49°O4,037 2,220,060 
Marne... pestgese one ‘ re : 1,536,046 386,157 
Calvados : CS oa5, Se eee book —— stale 1,432,860 454,012 
Giro 'de........ moni a ee : 1,403,857 705,149 
Seine—I nférieure -. -- pehoide “ anit abne --.-| 1,186,800 790,C 22 
Rhone..... pir 5-  esegtinens ov cbecyeceustonvess — ----| 1,069,116 670,247 





(a) The details for the department of the Seine were net completed in time to be ot 
service te the Minister. The total amount, 4,104,637 francs, is furnished through the bureaux 
of the Pré‘ecture of Police. 

All the others have less that 1,000,000 francs. Those which have fur- 
nished the lowest figures are the following : . 


! 
DeparTMEN'Ts. a by Population. 
: Francs. 

Vendée sistle whikeenes ecu vs wicose 3,600 401,446 
Haute-Marne .-. ‘ aiwe wéense > 26,697 251,196 
Ardéche ........-. ahaa esengesecse pueden = = 29,600 380,227 
Cantal. poetanet seadec ese ces-es 35.670 231,867 
ee PE Gndutniteh ema tees se vetaltiea Send : 37,200 | 281,404 
SII inn ahs: tugsncecdute enbochach Sebaatie st 44,80 118,898 
PRINT IURRIIR 606 5 cnn, sone sscepecsienescs, anccssuceasneee 58,810 191,856 





All the others have over 60,000 francs. 
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Losses BY HAIL, 
The losses by hail for the year 1875 were the following : 





Number of 
Owners of | Amount of 
Crops Losses. 
Injured. 


Insured Francs. 


Not insured 


Total... 91,844,206 





Say an average of 359 ‘frs. 50 c. per owner of crops iniured by hail. 
With respect to the whole territory for the proprietors of injured crops, 
the proportion of the number insured to that not insured is probably 
different from the proportion of the losses in the two situations, on account 
of the great number of cultivators who have still the vexatious habit of not 
insuring against hail ; but, whatever may be the portion that one may wish 
to assign to this difference, it remains evident that the proportion of insur- 
ance to non-insurance, is for hail, at least in the inverse ratio of that for 
fire ; and the difference is probably very much greater than that of the 
simple inverse ratio. The departments which suffered most from hail in 


1875 are the following : 

Francs. Francs. 
Seine et Marne...... 
Ardéche 


Ea 
Seine et Loire- 6,200,900 
5.563,876 
41343,269 
4,818,280 
31749.540 
3,570,350 
313365369 
3,261,931 
3,229,041 


2,051,277 
1,980,717 
1,793,100 
1,721,240 
1,716,298 
1,635,136 
148031238 
1,385,581 
1,300,000 


Passess-Pyrenees 


Puy-Dome ---- Py renees Orient. 


For all the other departments the amount is less than 1,200,000 francs. 
The departments which suffered the least are the following: Five were 
completely exempt—Cétes-du-Nord, Charente-Inférieure, Vendée, Seine, 
Loire-Inférieure ; then come: 
Francs. 
---- 26,600 
- 35,536 
- 375645 
- 45,000 
58,276 
- 60,960 
11,762 
. 81,225 
- 95,015 


eee 
Varechuse. - .- 
Finistere 


Ille-et-Vilaine -. 


Calvados........--- 
Manche --. 
Morbihan - 
Ardennes -..-- 
Corse ..... ott 
Lot-et-Garonne - 

For all the others, the amount is over 100,000 francs. 

The losses sustained were over the following extent of cultured ground, 


with « amount as follows 


Alpes-MMaritin 
B.—du Rhéne-.- 


Haute Garonne... 
V: 


Value of 


CuLTURE, : 
Production. 


Francs. 
2,843,792,756 
1,017,117.774 

557,069,564 
290,100,588 
157,125,845 
302,085,536 


Wheat -.-- 

a 

SD topitodnewe 
Barley. . 

Meslin . 

Buckwheat, corn, , millet. 





Total of cereals 5,167,291 ,963 
113,000,000 
10,983,138 
415771204 
11,867,396 
64,500,000 
3:570,2 
545776438 
4,167,084 


“= 
Hemp- seed oil and cakes __- 
Dintbeltticiesreeieanntprocced teses 2 
Flax-seed oil and cakes.........-. 
Poppy, rape-seed, camline, etc -.. 
Oil and cakes_.-.-. 
ae 
Potatoes 
Chestnuts 
ea 


11,000,000 
1,704,898,101 
533,000,000 
50,000,000 
292,000,000 


Grand total .... 


The number of cantons attacked by frost in 1875 was 340, in 48 depart- 
ments. The number of proprietors of crops sustaining loss was 58,355. 
The total damage, 14,769,350 francs. Thirty-nine departments were 
exempt. Of 48 departments attacked those which suffered the most were 
as follows : 

Francs 
Aube...... wa ee 352,346 
Vosges a sons 320,402 
Céte-d’Or 245,867 
771,650 | Yonne-.-... 242,500 
552,960 Haute »-Marne. omea 211,800 
464,101 => 
337,923 Total.. 


Francs. 
Gard .... «<= 5,320,000 
Rhone.. 338 
Aisne -. 
Bouchens-du-Rhone 


Me-et-Mos . «. .._- 


The total loss being 


. owe --14,769,350 
Of which these r2 departments count 


13,062,401 


2,898,832 © 


INUNDATIONS, 

Twelve departments above were exempt from losses caused by inunda- 
tions during the course of the year 1875. Of the 75 departments suffering 
from this cause, for which the amount of losses reached 149,537,498 francs, 
the following experienced the greatest losses : 

Francs, 
5,209,320 


Francs. 
4255591999 

- 15,730,000 
14,900,951 


Lozére ... 
Gironde 4,986,988 
Aveyron. ere ncereteennene 45134067 
12,480,668 | Gers.....- soeuwee - 39730\948 
9,730,520 | Corréze.... . 3.445 +812 
6,902,200 — 
6,444,302 ~ $30,325,755 
- 149,537,498 

130,325,755 

19,211,743 


304,918 


Haute Gar 
Hérault 


There remains for the 63 other departments injured 
Say for each one of them an average of_.............- 


RECAPITULATION OF THE LossEs ¢ OF ALL KINDs. 


If to the four kinds of losses here pointed out we add the loss of live 
stock by epizoot, sickness and accidents, which amounts to 28,166,102 
francs, we have the following summing up of losses for 1875 : 

Fran:s. | Francs. 

41,070,429 | Inundations 149,537,493 
--- 91,844,206 Loss of live stock ------- 28,166,102 
~~ 145799,35° | —— 

~ 325,387,585 


Hail._.... 


Total losses 


LIFE INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Insurance Circular (London) prints the following table of life insur 
ance business in Great Britain in 1879, without further explanation. 


New 


Assurances } 
Premiums, 


Name or Company. 


£1,861, 106 
1,202,207 
1.111,065 
1,035,102 
1,035,651 33,022 
1,006,170 35.508 

710,450 23,584 
a 623,010 

United Kingdom Dotapermnes 524,476 

Prudential i =a > 506,317 

National Provident o ae i,150 502,375 

Provident Li . go 492,340 

British Equi 456,450 

E dinburg 454,542 

446,880 

437,913 
30,500 

429,348 

400,311 

3975326 

3731843 
a4 450 


£57,323 
40,135 
38,476 
35,129 


Gresham 

Scottish Widows. 

Standard 

Scottish Provident 

North British and Mercantile_. 
Scottish Union and National. 
Life Association of Scotland -. 


Reliance 

English and Scottish Law 
London and Lancashire 
Clergy Mutual 

Northern 

City of Glasgow 
Commercial Union.. 


Law Life__.. 


Liverpool and London 
Equity and Law 
Economic 

Legal and General 
Scottish Provincial 
British Empire 
Metropolitan -. 

Law Union 

Guardian 

Alliance ... 


West of England 
Lancashire.........-. ; 
Friends’ Provident. -.-- 
Briton Life 

Caledonian. --- 
Provident Clerks’ _..- 
Hand-in-Hand .....- 
Sovereign 

Scottish Imperial --- 
Whittington é 
London and Provincial... 
Universal 

OO aes 

Sc eptre 

(neat Britain. - 

Mutual 

Scottish Commercial - 
Western Counties..... 


Scottish Metropolitan - -_. 
FE. mperor 





There remains for the other 36 departments attacked _._- 


1,706,994: 
Say for each of these 36 departments an average of ; 


48,770 








* Industrial Premiums £1,435,460. + Total new premiums £22,744, including £12,173 of 


single premuunis, 








i 


la- 
ng 


ics. 
320 
988 
047 
948 
312 


55 
498 
155 
143 
18 


ve 
02 


193 
[O2 


585 


us. 


323 
135 
476 
129 
922 


584 
758 

60 
334 
720 
239 


261 
290 
513 
337 
614 
559 
977 
]47 
933 
130 


563 
295 


936 
597 
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WESTERN REAL ESTATE REVIVING. 


HE revival of the real estate market at the West is genuine and 
emphatic. It was certain to come as soon as business began to 
improve, and after weak holders of land had been forced by their unlucky 
circumstances to give up further effort to carry their too heavy leads. The 
most marked improvement is seen, perhaps, in Chicago, where it is nothing 
remarkable to find lots that have sold in the past three months for double 
what they were bought for not more than a year or two ago. In some 
cases they have doubled in six months. Another thriving city prophesied 
by some t obe the coming city of the West, is Kansas City. The present 
situation of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company’s loans there 
is a suggestive evidence of the turn things have taken. During the late 
depression the company has had to take there, under foreclosure, real 
estate which cost it $90,000, There were no bidders in competition. 
Recently the company, for one lot, has been offered a sum covering its 
cost and interest to date, but has declined the offer as too low. And it has 
sold the rest of this property, taken by necessity under foreclosure, ata 
net profit of $22,500 over the amount of the loans, accrued interest, ex- 
penses, etc. That is, the investments have resulted in a profit of 25 per 
cent. Of course, the security of the remaining loans there has advanced, 
at least to correspond, and the safety and success of the Kansas City 
investments are very evident. The same is true of the company’s large 
loans in Chicago. It was when real estate passed into hands of such 
unquestioned strength as the Connecticut Mutual’s that its recovery was 
sure to come and now it has come, and the loans which it had unwillingly 
to foreclose are likely to prove, and already are proving to it, sources of 
large profit. The improvement in real estate is steadily developing, and 
steadily growing all over the country. In an interesting and able paper, of 
which we published a condensation some months ago, Col. jacob L. Greene, 
the President of the Connecticut Mutual, predicted exactly such an issue 
of affairs as has now come ; and, as it comes, it brings confirmation of the 
wisdom of the management of the company, and besides ‘“‘ vindicating ” 
them, if vindication were necessary, it will put many thousands of dollars 
of profit into the treasury of the company.—Hart/ord Courant. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 


The Illinois Insurance Company—The State Auditor Follows the Lead of THE SPEC~ 
TATOR and ‘‘ Goes for the Concern'’—No Capital, No Assets, No Guarantee to 
Policyholders,and No Valid Charter—A Lumber Mill Brokerage Scheme—An 
Ambitious Proposition That Lacks the Essential Elements of Truth—A Question 
as to Premium Notes—Local Gossip About Agents, etc.—Rates on Field, Leiter & 
Co.'s Property—An Interview With a Prominent Underwriter—A Re-organiza- 
tion of the National Board Desirable. 





[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


LAST month your correspondent pronounced the Illinois Insurance 
Company, of Chicago, an ‘‘ unmitigated fraud.” On the 13th of the present 
month his opinion was confirmed by the action of the Auditor of State, 
Needles, who filed a bill in the Circuit Court, asking that an injunction be 
granted and a receiver appointed to take charge of the affairs of the company 
and wind them up. He cited as his reasons for granting his request that 
an examination he had ordered reveals the company to be insolvent ; that 
it has exceeded its corporate powers, has failed to comply with the insur- 
ance law, and has been and isa fraud. That it has transacted its business 
in defiance of the law and in a furtive and improper manner, and with the 
intent to deceive the public and defraud the assured. 

As a matter of record in order that in the future the persons connected 
with this concern may be identified, I send you the following abstract from 
the report of J. J. Brinkerhoff, Deputy Insurance Commissioner, upon 
which the petition is based. He says: : 

The charter under which the company was organized was granted Feb. 
16, 1865, to the Western Phoenix Insurance Company, and the name 
changed last August to that of the Illinois Insurance Company. The pre- 
sent officers are : R. J. Waters, President ; R. Mickel, Vice-President ; A. 
S. Peck, Secretary ; and the Directors are Waters, Peck, Mickel, and B. 
H. Weller. The new company never filed any report or statement, so that 
the department at Springfield could know of its existence ; but it claims that 
the old charter was in some way kept alive, notwithstanding the clause of 
the insurance law, which provides that the charters of all insurance com- 
panies incorporated in this State which have ceased to do business for one 
year shall be held to be extinct. The only evidence which could be ob- 





tained was derived from some scanty records of {the™old? ‘‘ Phoenix,” by 
which it appeared a directors’ meeting was held Oct. 25, 1874, and a mem- 
bers’ meeting April 3, 1876. The récord also showed that the old com- 
pany issued three policies in 1866 to three directors for $100 each on 
their personal property, wherever located, for the term of five years. A 
period of five years then intervened, during which no policy was issued. 
In 1871 the three policies issued in 1866 was renewed. No other policy 
was issued until 1874—more than three years afterwards—when four more 
policies were issued. These policies were issued on the personal pro- 
perty of the officers or directors wherever located, presumably, the Ex- 
aminer says, without the payment of premiums, as no evidence of any pay- 
ment was found, and no book of any character whatever except the “ re- 
cord” pertaining to the history of the concern prior to July, 1879, was 
produced. The record only purported to have been made in 1876, for the 
report of the Secretary, which makes the most of it, was submitted to the 
members’ meeting of April 3, 1876, and the Examiner,even doubts whether 
it dates back as far as 1876. Since the purchase of the charter by the pre- 
sent concern; 118 policies have been issued, of which only sixty-six are 
now in force (the remainder having been canceled for non-payment of pre- 
miums), covering about $50,149, the premiums on which amount to 
$2,406. The property insured is situated in Buffalo, N. Y.: Elkhart, Ind.; 
Bay City, Mich., Parker City, Pa., and other places outside of the State. 
There are no applications signed by the insured on file in the company’s 
office, but the policies are issued on agents’ reports on blanks of other 
companies, signed by Mickel & Beardsley and Mickel & Gardner, and 
they paid the only loss the company ever sustained. The company an- 
nounces in its prospectus a large paid-up capital, but none of it is paid up 
in such a shape as would be admitted by the Insurance Department. The 
money on hand is about $600, but the Secretary has an offset to the same 
amount for advances made by him, so that there are no funds except the 
guaranty capital. The stock notes amount to $120,000, secured by lands 
all over the country, but nothing definite can be learned about them. The 
company has a liability of about $1,800 for unearned premiums and $10,000 
on account of outstanding certificates of stock, and no assets except its un- 
certain and incomplete guaranty-fund, which furnishes no security to its 
policyholders, and it is operating under a charter that the Examiner says 
has had no bona fide existence for ten years.” 


I trust that not only will the company be closed up, but that the pun- 
ishment which its promoters so richly deserve will be meted out to them. 
In this connection I want to give you a copy of a postal recently received 
here, by one of our incorruptible agents ; had it fallen into the hands of the 


Tilinois Insurance Company, it doubtless never would have received the 


attention of your correspondent, and Mr. Pease would have been accom- 
modated with an accomplice in his unlawful traffic. It read as follows : 


Dear Sir: Can you act as Broker for Chicago and good Western com- 
panies, with at least $50,000 assets, in placing lines on Specials, Mercan- 
tile and all other classes of property located in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and the South and West and New England. If not, can you name a good 
broker. 

Yours, 
(signed) C. B. Pease, General Agency, 
Lock Box 1734. Providence, R. I. 


The latest brokerage scheme is explained by the following letter which 
has been received by the companies pretty generally : 


Cuicaco, ILL. Nov. 21st, 1879. 
Secretary —— Ins. Co. 


DEAR Sir: The Lumber Manufactors of the Northwest have organized 
an ‘‘association” for the purpose of mutual protection, etc. One of the 
objects of said ‘‘association” being their insurance interests. We pro- 
pose admitting no one into the insurance class of this association whose 
standing is not first-class, and whose mill will not be considered a good 
risk morally and physically. Our object in making this discrimination is 
for the purpose of securing a line of first-class companies to write a pro- 
portionate line upon each mill in said ‘‘ association” according to our 
schedule tariff enclosed herewith. Insurance being based on the laws of 
average, we now propose to give each company that will write a propor- 
tionate line upon each mill in the ‘‘class” at our rates, an opportunity of 
securing the largest average obtainable upon the selected risks of this 
class. We can safely promise you not less than one hundred and perhaps 
three hundred of the best saw-mills in the Northwest, for the next five 
years. The mills admitted into our insurance class will be examined and 
passed upon by a competent underwriter, who will make a complete sur- 
vey of each mill and forward a copy to each company writing a propor- 
tionate line, from a policy same as enclosed. Please advise us as early as 
possible what line you will carry upon each mill, and if you will agree to 
write them for the next five years at the same rates, provided the risk does 
not become changed morally of physically. You will be furnished each 
year with a new survey, and we shall expect you to allow a commission 
of ten per cent on all premiums to the underwriter in charge of our busi- 
ness, which shall be in payment for his services in making surveys, etc., 
of each mill, and upon whose inspection and approval all mills allowed in 
the association will be accepted. Awaiting your reply we remain, yours 
respectfully, North West Mill Association, 

Box 536. Chicago, II. 


As the above letter was not authorized by the Northwest Lumber Manu- 
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facturers’ Association, and as it contains a number of misstatements, 
notably the first paragraph, I would advise companies to avoid a broker 
or company employing such a disgraceful and disreputable mode of ob- 
taining insurance. The street, without any positive knowledge on the 
subject, and may be unjustly, connect the scheme with the Western Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company of this city. By the way, will 
the Auditor please tell us how this company is going to collect its premium 
notes providing the signer concludes not to pay? The greater part of the 
notes are made outside of the State and dated ‘‘ Chicago.” Now, if a party 
shows fight, what can the company do with a note that purports to be made 
in Chicago on such and such a date, and the signer will prove he was in 
Menasha or Muskegon on that date? We are of the opinion that the whole 
thing is illegal. Will the Auditor look into this matter ? 

Local agents appointed here include Davis & ReQua for the La Métro- 
pole ; Straight & Lyman for the Peoples of New York ; S. R. Harris for 
the Knickerbocker Casualty, J. Mabbitt Brown has not been appointed 
special of the Métropole as reported by some journals, he having all he 
can attend to in his position as special of the Imperial and Northern, but 
‘J. S. Harris, of Beveridge & Harris, for six years past with the Niagara, 
will on January first take the special agency of the Métropole. Mr. 
Beveridge will continue the Niagara general agency.. Charles R. and 
Walter Critchell, two popular young insurance gentlemen of this city, have 
been admitted to partnership in the agency of their brother, R. S. Critchell, 
under the firm name of R. S, Critchell & Co. The agency includes the 
Phoenix, of London; the Springfield F. & M.; Enterprise, of Cincinnati, 
and other companies. 

I predicted in my last letter that ere long Capt. James Ayars, Jr., who 
recently left here for Milwaukee, would soon come to the front. Since 
then, Mr. Ogden’s death occurring, Mr. Ayars formed a copartnership 
with Mr. Chas. E. Craine, Mr. Ogden’s right hand man, under the firm 
name of Ayars & Craine. They represent the Phoenix and National, of 
Hartford ; La Caisse and La Métropole, of Paris ; Continental, of New 
York ; Commerce, of Albany, and Norwich Union, of England, besides 
the Mutual Life, of New York. A good team well equipped. 

Mr. Tilgham Johnson, of the Northwestern department of the Royal In- 
surance Company, at Chicago, died on the 3d of December. The deceased 
was widely known and popular among the professions of which he was a 
valuable member. 

Wm. Vocke, the assignee of the Germania Insurance Company was on 
trial this month [for the alleged irregularities in the winding up of the 
estate. The witnesses on the side of the prosecution failed to testify as 
they were expected to and the case was dropped. 

Considerable attention has been paid to a new illuminating oil recently 
introduced in this market, called Hyperion oil. After a most careful in- 
vestigation by experts the Board of Underwriters has condemned it. 
Other cities and towns will do well to avoid it. Companies should instruct 
agents to refuse the requests to use it. 

Many Chicago agents are in the habit of allowing signs of companies to 
remain in their windows and office fronts long after the companies have 
gone out of business. This habit is disreputable and should be remedied 
at once. Some day when we have time we will make a collection of these 
relics of departed ones, for the edification of your readers and the afore- 
said agents. 

Geo. W. Hall, whose departure for Yankton, D. T., we noted last 
month, has received the agency of the following companies: Imperial and 
Northern, North British and Mercantile, Hartford, Traders, Shawmut, La 
Confiance, and Merchants of St. Joe. He has room for another good 
marine company in his office. 

I am requested to print the following letter : 

CHICAGO, December 12, 1879. 

My Dear Sir: In your issue of this month you quote, among others 
Mr. Leiter’s building, corner of Monroe street and Fifth avenue, as being 
written in non-board Companies at {fifty cents, while board rate is eighty- 
five. Surely you have been misinformed. No rate has been made as yet, 
but it will not be over sixty-five at the most. What insurance is now on 
was written at seventy-five cents and in board companies. We never pay 
more than board rates, nor do we ask any company to write forless. Be 
good enough to give this the same publicity your mention received through 


your valuable journal, and oblige, Very truly, 
ARTHUR HAWXHURST, 
Manager of F. L. & Co., Insurance Dept. 


I forward Mr. Hawxhurst’s letter as he requests, not wishing to do 


any one an injustice. In reply I would say I obtained the information 





from a firm who stand as high as any on La Salle street, and they in tum 
say they obtained it from one in a position to know whereof he spoke, 
Our readers can take their choice. One thing is quite certain, it was com. 
monly quoted on the street that a certain agent, a particular friend of Mr, 
Hawxhurst, had secured the insurance at fifty cents and the names of the 
companies were also given. Perhaps Mr. Leiter changed his mind after 
he had made the contract quoted. Mr. Hawxhurst does not say they have 
never had insurance at the rate quoted by me, and his general assertion 
that they do not ask any company to write for less than Board rates, does 
not necessarily say that they never accept the offer of companies to write 
for less, and my knowledge of the ways of the non-board agents in Chicago 
leads me to believe that they do not always wait to be asked, particularly 
when such an exceptionally good risk as that of Mr. Leiter’s is the one in 
question. 

Thomas Buckley, the secretary of the old Home Insurance Company of 
this city, and well known in fire circles, has taken the agency of the Pacific 
Mutual Life, of California. W.D. Hackney has resigned the local agency of 
the Union Mutual Life of Maine. Manager Fowler of the Northwestern 
department of the Union Mutual Life is busily engaged in organizing his 
field force. He has recently added to his staff, Mr. E. C. Caldwell, of 
Mattoon, as manager for Southern Illinois ; Mr. E. B. Warner, of Morison, 
as manager for Western Illinois; Mr. O. F. Hoppenbach, of Waupur, as 
manager for Northeastern Wisconsin; Mr. B. F. Carter, of Mitchell, as 
manager for Southern Indiana; and Mr. J. T. Ainsworth, formerly special 
agent for the company in Ohio, he has transferred to Northern Illinois, as 
manager. 

Thinking your readers would be interested in reading how a gentleman 
in a position to know whereof he speaks, regards the present situation in 
fire underwriting, since the Union has had a chance to operate, I secured 
the following interview with Mr. Thomas S. Chard, the courteous general 
agent of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, of California, who has 
charge of all their agencies east of the Rocky Mountains, and by his brother 
underwriters is accorded a position that will entitle his views to their 
careful consideration and attention. The interview was as follows: 


THE SPECTATOR.—Will you afford the readers of THE SPECTATOR some 
information as to the membership and purposes of the Insurance Union ? 

Mr. CHARD.—I would prefer to say nothing as to that. 

THE SPECTATOR.—Has there been any recent improvement in the con- 
dition of the insurance business in the Western States ? 

Mr. CHARD.—Without doubt. Reductions in rates have been checked, 
and a marked advance has been obtained by many of our agencies. 

THE SPECTATOR.—To what do you attribute the better condition ? 

Mr. CHARD.—Mainly to the fact that adversity has brought wisdom to 
the companies, and has led them to work together heartily for the common 
good. 

THE SPECTATOR.—How generally is this feeling manifested ? 

Mr. CHARD.—Why, almost without exception. The underwriters are 
better men than they were five years ago, and certainly are wiser men, It 
has been seen that the policy of extermination instituted by those who 
wished to monopolize the business was a great blunder—a financial crime, 
in fact, and that to induce conditions unfavorable to others worked equal 
injury to the beloved self. This lesson has been learned and forgotten 
many times, Companies are now discovering that ‘‘ self” rises on the 
same tide that floats others, and that underwriters are made richer and not 
poorer by the prosperity of their neighbors. 

THE SPECTATOR.—Have many local boards been organized since Sep- 
tember? 

Mr. CHARD.—Yes, and others are reported daily. I hope we shall soon 
see a thousand boards in active operation in the Western States. 

THE SpecTATOR.—Do agents generally regard the information with 
favor ? 

Mr. CHARD.—Wherever they can be assured of protection and fair play 
they are in sympathy with their companies in the effort to restore legitimate 
underwriting. It is not conceivable that an agent possessing any traces of 
moral character would wish his companies to lose money. As an agent’s 
compensation is measured by his premium receipts, it follows that he would 
be interested in returning to an adequate tariff of rates. 

THE SPpEcTATOR.—Do you think that propertyholders generally would 
approve an advance in rates? 

Mr. CHARD.—The improved business condition of the country, and the 
higher prices asked and obtained for all kinds of merchandise, have led 
those who have insurable property to expect to pay more for indemnity. 
Moreover, the desperately bad condition of affairs with insurance com- 
panies has been commented on frequently by the press, and property- 
holders do not expect that policies will always be furnished at less than 
cost. . I think that as a rule the advance will be well received. 

THE SPECTATOR.—Would you favor a re-organization of the National 
Board at this time ? 

Mr. CHARD.—Yes ; 
thorough. 

THE SPECTATOR.—-What were the defects in the old system ? 


provided the re-organization were sufficiently 
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Mr. CHARD.—Conspicuously, over-legislation. We had a convention 
loving element to deal with. Men who were never long happy unless they 
could start to their legs and give voice. We had presently in number 
rules and regulations sufficient for the government of akingdom. We lost 
the two grains of wheat in two bushels of chaff. A few general principles 
were thought to be altogether too simple ; rules begat rules with amazing 
fecundity until finally we were all buried from sight under a mountain of 
words. The second error lay in a want of adaptability of the disciplinary 
rules to the ability of companies to execute them. For example: it was not 
considered that an obligation which a larger company could fnifill with 
ease would cost a small company its existence here and there. Dwarfs 
and giants were required to raise the same weight. This miserable blunder 
was hugged to the last and was one cause that led to the overthrow of the 
National Board. The third error was the emission of rates without justi- 
fication of their equity. Agents were instructed to charge sundry minimum 
rates, but were not enlightened as to the facts upon which the charges 
were based. Hence, when the day of trial came and people complained 
that rates were too high, agents could not justify any particular rate except 
by referring to the ifse dixit of their board company. But this being offset 
by the ise dixit of some solvent non-board company was held to be incon- 
clusive by the people, and it was thought by agents, and propertyholders as 
well, that any rate must have slender merits if ‘‘ the reason why” were too 
delicate for the sun-light. 

Tue SpecTATOR.—Do you think that companies would be willing to 
give their statistics as to the various risks to their agents ? 

Mr. CHARD.—I think not. It is supposed that everybody would be an 
underwriter if the facts were out, and that companies would thereby lose 
the benefit of their experience in the past which, having paid for, they feel 
should be reserved for their exclusive use. This, I think, is incorrect 
reasoning. Companies will always be governed quite as much by the cur- 
rent competition and by the influence of their agents as by any statistical 
records. For example, the leading century-old companies are not writing 
frame steam power shoe factories at 14 and 1% per cent because of any- 
thing in the statistics to justify such rates, but because these rates are fixed 
by local agents who do not know what the statistics teach. 

“THE SPECTATOR.—Then you would have statistical information placed 
in the hands of agents ? 

Mr. CHARD.—Most assuredly. It is the want of such information that 
has been a superinducing cause of the demoralization that ruins the busi- 
ness every few years. The agent is the representative of the company in 
many senses. It is he that, by his personal character, relations and friend- 
ship, secures to the company its business. Moreover, his judgment and 
integrity are vital to the success of his principals. No statistics, however 
valuable, could save a company from ruin if it were represented by a 
thousand fools. The intelligence of the local agent, therefore, is the bul- 
wark of his company. In my judgment agents enlightened by classified 
statistics as to the cost of insurance, would be able to serve their com- 
panies vastly better for the information. Moreover, general information 
on this subject would reduce to a minimum the unreasonable complaints 
of propertyholders who think they are charged too much, and would 
restrain within proper limits the competition of new underwriters who cut 
from ignorance rather than from cussedness. To name rates to an agent 


without explanations is bad enough, but'to ask an agent to make his own 
rates and then withhold the statistics from him is merely funny. It is like 
asking him to build a house on a bank of fog, or like asking your cook to 


make you bread without flour, fuel or yeast. The humorous method is the 
one currently in vogue. That it will always prevail I do not believe. 


Cuicaco, December 21st. LOocaL. 





BOSTON. 

A Critic Criticised--Boston and the Kerosene Oil Stove Question—Methods of the 
Hub Compared with Other Cities—The Brokers Unnecessarily Alarmed—New 
York Brokers striving to Create Dissatisfaction— Meeting of the Underwriters 
Union—The New Agent of the Mutual Life at Work—An Unfortunate Marine 
Risk—Favorable Showing for Boston Business—The City to be Sued for a Fire 
Loss—A Regular ‘' Boom" in Mercantile Business. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Your correspondent ‘‘ E, B.” seems to have taken the underwriters of 
this city to task on a misconception that is wholly his own. In what I 
Stated concerning kerosene oil stoves in one of my letters, from which he 
quotes, I simply said that our insurance men were not aware of many ac- 
cidents occurring from this cause. ‘‘E. B.” cites one case, and then 
goes on to describe the dangers attendant on the use of gasoline heating 
and cooking apparatus, which are, metaphorically speaking, horses of a 
wholly different color. We have had here very little experience with 
naphtha burning stoves, because underwriters have steadfastly set their 
faces against them, although the agents of these contrivances have come 





on here armed with all sorts of endorsements from Western underwriters ; 
and make the assertion, which I have reason to believe is true, that under- 
writers in Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago are perfectly willing to consent 
to their use in the buildings upon which they have insurance. Indeed, 
the petroleum question, if one may judge from experience here, is rapidly 
assuming a shape which will demand the concerted action of underwriters. 
We are told by those who come here from other cities with inventions for 
heating and lighting by the use of this fluid, or its distillations, that 
Boston is far behind the times, and that her underwriters are altogether too 
cautious. One of these agents, for instance, brings up Philadelphia in- 
surance men as illustrations of what is progressive in underwriting, and 
asserts that they allow, without the least question, the use in the Con- 
tinental Hotel of that city of an immense dry air gas machine, which from 
its size necessitates the storage of barrels of naphtha in the cellar of that 
building, which is (the naphtha) converted into inflammable vapor for use, 
under high pressure. Now with us, if the use of such a contrivance was 
permitted at all, it would have to be located outside the building. I only 
call attention to these facts in order to show my friend that we are by no 
means as radical in Boston as he seems to suppose that we are. As to 
kerosene oil stoves, there were during the past summer season thousands 
of them in use in this state, and, I am almost sorry to say, there has not 
been a well authenticated case of accident from their employment. It may 
be that we have for sale a better quality of oil than is ordinarily to be 
bought elsewhere ; but, whatever the cause may be, present legislation 
against their use in and around Boston would have to be made, as the 
Union claimed, on theoretical rather than practical grounds. 

Some of the agents of this city who are disgusted at a continuance of 
the practice of paying brokers a commission of fifteen per cent, have con- 
trived to frighten the recipients of this toll, by starting a report that a 
great combination agency is to be formed to do away with the services of 
these middle men. The rumor has not the least foundation in fact, but it 
has accomplished its purpose in scaring the brokers, who have also had 
their spirits unnecessarily troubled by an equally untrustworthy report, 
that a movement was on foot to increase the tax for a broker’s license, from 
ten to one hundred dollars. 

But both solicitors, agents and company officers, have been annoyed by 
the advent in our midst of one or two sharp brokers from your city, who 
have endeavored to convince some of our merchants that insurance rates 
in Boston were altogether too high, and that certain New York companies 
not represented here, were willing to write their stocks and give them un- 
questionable security for a fraction of the premium they have been paying. 
I have not heard that these offers have been generally accepted, but I do 
know that the enterprising brokers are certain to get themselves into a ter- 
rible hornets nest if they continue, as every insurance man has, for the 
time being, turned himself into an amateur detective. 

The annual meeting of the Underwriters’ Union passed off very quietly. 
The officers elected were, with hardly an exception, the same persons who 
filled these positions last year. It is understood that something was said 
about following the action of New York City, in the establishment of a 
Tariff Association ; whereupon, one or two travelled gentlemen, who had 
just returned from the metropolis, announced that there was not the least 
reason for believing that the attempt that was being made to establish a 
tariff there would succeed, and as this threw a cold damper on our local 
enthusiasm, the subject was not pressed any farther. 

Gen. Attwood, the new Massachussets agent of the Mutual Life, has 
been rearranging his office, a change necessitated by the fact that Col, 
Smith, the former agent, carried away with him several of the old standbys 
in the establishment. He reports that he has now got his affairs thor- 
oughly into shape, and that the business is prospering beyond his expec- 
tations. 

Our marine companies have been called upon quite generally to pay one 
of those most annoying of all demands, a more than total loss. The ves- 
sel in question was fully insured for a round trip, during the first of which 
she met with an accident that obliged her to seek a port of refuge and 
undergo repairs. These were quite extensive, involving a large outlay on 
the part of the insurance companies. When they were completed the ves- 
sel proceeded on her voyage, but subsequently getting into trouble, her 
crew had to abandon her at sea, and now the insuring companies are called 
upon to meet the face of their policies. 

In view of the favorable showing which our local companies are likely 
to make on the first of the coming year, the talk that was indulged in some 
months ago about closing up several of the offices seems to have subsided. 
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One or two of the newer companies intend, it is said, to pay a dividend to 
their stock holders as soon as their yearly statements have been sent in. 

The individual who suffered by fire on Breed’s Island, to which I re- 
ferred in my last, in consequence of the failure of the city fire department 
to come to his assistance, has notified the company insuring him that he 
will not call upon it to make good his loss, but will sue the city for dam- 
ages, his ground for so doing being perhaps that he thinks the city’s ad- 
justment will not be so carefully made, through want of experience, as 
that of the company. 

An estimate has been made that the insurance companies in this city 
have been called upon to protect $18,000,000 worth of property more this 
year than last. This shows the effect of the recent ‘‘ boom ” in mercantile 
business. P, A. ©: F, 

Boston, December 22, 1879. 


ST. LOUIS. 


The Month's Record by Fire and Flood—Navigation Suspended—Heavy Marine 
Losses During the Season—An Epidemic of River Disasters—Excess Fire Losses 
Early in the Year—A Verdict Against a Fire Insurance Company—The Loss of 
the Annie P. Silver—How an Arbitration Terminated —Organization of a Local 
Board—An Example to Other Large Cities—Some Notes of Lo-al Changes. 


[F:omM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


MUCH out of what has unfortunately been the usual course of events 
this year in St. Louis, the month has furnished no record of serious losses 
by fire or flood. The term ‘“‘ flood,” however, as applied to the Mississippi 
River this Fall, is something of a misnomer. The lowest stage of rivers 
At this 
writing the Mississippi is not only very low, but is filled with floating ice 
and navigation is suspended. 

Marine companies have been the subjects of unusual losses in every 
department of navigation—by sea, lake, or river. 
noticeable that seem to run in 
streaks ; and often in a series of fairly good years there will come one dis- 
tinguished for nothing but its prominent badness in this respect. It is 
like what are termed cholera years, or yellow fever years, when the normal 
condition of the public health is rudely invaded by epidemic disease and 
abnormal death-rate. 


known for years has been marked in all our Western streams. 


It is somewhat losses on our rivers 


Our marine underwriters fervently hope they are 
through with their epidemic, feeling that they have had quite enough. 

The early part of the year was as notable in our annals for its unusual 
and almost unaccountable fire losses as the later months have been for 
marine disasters. The Powell fire, the Second Baptist Church, the 
mercantile block and real estate association buildings with their valuable 
contents, and the later Fifth street fires have given us something to remem- 
ber. [t is probable that the aggregate losses by fire in Boston, Cincinnati 
and Chicago will not make a total very much, if any, beyond the St. Louis 
loss figures for the current year. 

By the way, it may be remembered that except the Imperial and 
Northern and the Hamburg-Madgeburg, which paid the loss, the 
other companies on the Powell stock contested the claim on the ground 
chiefly that the Levy estate at St. Joseph was actually, though not de- 
claratively, interested in the business, and for other minor reasons. A 
decision in the first suit brought by Mr. Powell—that against the London 
and Liverpool and Globe—was reached to-day, when the jury rendered a 
verdict for the plaintiff in the sum of $5,000, amount of policy, with in- 
terest $278.85, and damages for ‘‘ vexatious delay” $500—total $5,778.85. 
It is not probable the case will be appealed. 

A claim against the Buffalo Insurance Company that was recently de- 
cided by arbitration contains enough salient features, first and last, to be 
worth mentioning. A firm holding the open policy of the company sus- 
tained a loss on the steamer ‘‘ Annie P. Silver.” Not until after the loss, 
which occurred several days subsequently to the departure of the vessel 
from port, was the risk reported by the assured to the agents, Koch & 
Roeslein. They declined to receive the application for insurance on the 
ground that the vessel was lost and the conditions of the policy in respect 
to the insurance had not been complied with, The company desiring to 





exhaust every requirement of fairness, and even of generosity, instructed its 
agents to refer the matter to any two merchants of good standing, mutually 
As something a little curious and suggestive the award of the 
merchants so selected is herewith given as follows :—‘‘ Upon careful ex- 
amination of the facts connected with the claim of against 
the Buffalo Insurance Company for loss upon the steamer ‘Annie P, 
Silver,’ we beg to state that while we must condemn such carelessness on 
the part of the insurers, as is evident in this case, and knowing also the 
dangers of such precedent, yet being fully satisfied of the good faith of 
—_—_-_—_——., and knowing their high standing as merchants, we recom. 
mend, for these reasons alone, that the company pay the amount.” That 
is to say, there being no doubt of the company’s readiness to fulfill its part 
of the contract, and the assured having neglected to observe his part there- 
of, the arbitrators rebuke what they are pleased to call ‘‘ carelessness” of 
the assured by putting all the burdens of it on the company, ‘‘ knowing 
!’ This is certainly a case of salvation 


chosen. 


also the dangers of such precedent 
of ‘‘ faith” and not of works—‘‘ good faith” the arbitrators felicitously call 
it. ‘‘ Salvage” is always esteemed a good thing in marine losses. 

Moody and Sankey are here preaching revival doctrines, that men repent, 
‘return and do their first works.” This, or something else, has brought 
into that fold of the ‘‘ elect” yclept the local Board, about all the agents 
in town. Two firms—one principal and one minor agency—still refuse to 
accept the free grace of the Board, sit down to the love feast, eat of the 
fatted calf, sing the new song. But then look at the imposing and proud 
array of names that are ‘‘in” by faith saying, ‘‘I will show thee my faith 
by my works:” Martin Collins, Hough, Bartlett & Miller, Thos, E. Tay- 
lor, A. R. Travis, C. L. Thompson, Woods & Langsdorff, H. I. Bodley & 
Co., Holland & Pratt, Robertson & Co., F. A. Bacon, J. R. Triplett & Co. 
Some of these gentlemen affiliate naturally with such an organization 
through education, principle and practice. To others it may seem strange 
to hold inviolate rules and rates, most of which they have had no voice in 
forming, getting their proportion of individual advantage out of that which 
conserves the general good—a thing they have not concerned themselves 
about hitherto. It is an experiment, the successful working of which ona 
plan so comprehensive, no principal city has yet shown. If St. Louis can 
exhibit the fusion of interests so many and so varied by one common and 
honest endeavor, it will set an example for the rest of the domain in which 
the Underwriters Union speaks potently. The questions asked here and 
in neighboring cities are, ‘‘ Will it win—will it last?” For the present at 
least it unshrinkingly asserts itself. This week a prominent risk written 
hitherto in non-board agencies considerably below Board rates was declined 
by the new Board members all along the street, and so was sent, by the 
broker who “placed” it, to Cincinnati. A few healthful experiences like 
this will oxygenate and tone up the system, and give stalwart erectness to 
every “‘limp” spinal column, not yet, as most of the old timers are, sea- 
soned and hardened by tempest and strain, 

The well-known mercantile firm of Dodd, Brown & Co., the pioneers of 
the Fifth street wholesale houses, into their new store 
on the north-east corner of Fifth and St. This is the building 
owned by the Mercantile Block and Real Estate Association that was de- 
stroyed last spring, and has now been rebuilt in such a substantial manner 
as to make it one of the best insurance risks in the country. 

The firm of Rice, Stix & Co., who came here from Memphis during the 
yellow fever epidemic, and who are among the leading and most successful 
mercantile houses in the southwest, are now to occupy the store which Dodd, 
Brown & Co. vacate. Several of the Memphis firms which removed here 
last Fall for a supposed temporary abode, born of the exigency, find this a 
field so inviting that they have pitched their tents among us and have come 
to stay. 

Mr. Chittenden, formerly of the Hartford, and later of the St. Louis 
Fire and Marine, has been appointed agent for Missouri and Kansas of 
the La Confiance. Koch & Roeslin, a new firm in the fire business, 
have acquired, by the grace of Special Agent Harris, the Métropole. 

Judge Adams still reserves his decision in the case of ‘‘ Bent, Receiver, 
vs. Priest, e¢ a/.,” in the Mound City and St. Louis Mutual Life, matters 
of which so much has been so recently written. It is now written that the 
transactions which culminated in the acquisition of the Columbia by the 
Life Association, are clouded by similar alleged malfeasance, and will soon 
come up for judicial review. 

Col. Bentley, special agent of the Continental left for your city last 
evening to complete, as is understood, arrangements for representing also 
the American, of New Jersey, in his field. 


have moved 
Charles. 
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The forthcoming annual reports of the companies during a period of un- 
precedented low rates, are awaited both by agents and the public with in- 


terest and curiosity. ARGUS. 


HARTFORD. 

The Atlas Insurance Company Resumes Business—The Re-organization Required by 
the Changes in the Agency of Bigelow, Coit & Peck, New York—Improvement in 
Business and Probable Dividends—Over-issue of Phanix Stock—Evidence as to 
the Non-existence of Life Insurance Companies in the Time of St. Paul— 
T. De Witt Talmage's Sermon on Insurance—The Colloquy of a Star-gazer and 
the Representative of an Enterprising Insnrance Company—A Characteristic 
Stor, —Personal and Impersonal News Items. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The Atlas Insurance Company, which, at its last annual meeting 
in June, voted to cut down its capital to $100,000 and resume business, 
has issued a circular to its stockholders urging them to raise, by subscrip- 
tion, the capital to $200,000, setting forth the arguments in favor thereof ; 
the board of directors, at a meeting July 17, having voted to open the 
books for this purpose. The Atlas has commenced business in a small 
way already. 

The insurance firm of C. W. Preston & Co. dissolved January 1, Mr. 
Crane going out, and C. W. Preston continuing the business. 

Have we another fire-bug? or has the old one come the Phoenix on us? 
At any rate, on the 26th ult. we had four different alarms within eighteen 
hours. Perhaps a good dose of arson reward fund would be efficacious, 
and work a cure. 

The firm of Bigelow, Coit & Peck, New York city agents of the Hart- 
ford, Phoenix, Springfield, Manufacturers, Meriden, Providence Wash- 
ington : 

Geo. W. Coit takes the Hartford, Phoenix and Springfield on a salary. 
This is a good arrangement for these companies, Mr. Coit being an under- 
writer of large experience and marked ability. Starting in the large in- 
surance firm of S. M. Moore & Co., Chicago, as clerk, he soon after came 
East as special agent of the old Merchants, of Hartford. In a short time 
he was elected secretary of the old Hartford, which place he filled with 
entire acceptation and ability until he voluntarily resigned his position to 
take the New York agency of the same, The withdrawal of Mr. Coit as 
the salaried New York manager of the three companies is a serious loss 
to the remaining companies of this agency, who have now got to shift for 
themselves. The Meriden has appointed Lothrop & Scott, who represent 
the Connecticut in New York, the former officers of the Ridgewood, and 
one of the best agency firms in New York, doing a large and very con- 
servative business for this most conservative company. More or less of 
the remaining companies go in New York to junior partners of the old 
firm. 

Our companies have done much better the last six months than they did 
the first six, and will probably make the following dividends January rst : 
tna, 5, quarterly ; Hartford, 10, semi-annual; Phoenix, 5, quarterly ; 
Connecticut, 5; National, 6; Orient, 5, all semi-annual. 

President Mark Howard, of the National, fell on the side-walk the other 
day, and broke both bones in his leg between the ankle and knee. He has 
the profound sympathy of the entire fraternity in this very serious acci- 
dent. 

The calendar season is again upon us in all its glory. Calendars have 
been issued by the tna, Hartford, Phoenix, National, Orient, Travelers. 

The past Fall witnessed an over issue of Phoenix stock, viz.: Boy to 
General Agent Tainter, girl to Assistant Secretary Bardwick. Underwriters 
are ‘‘ born, not made.” So mote it be. 

A Canadian Company in its list of assets, advertises a novel feature, viz: 
o Balance of preliminary expenses, $10,000,” 

If Hartford companies count their ‘‘ preliminary expenses” as assets, 
the old Hartford and A2tna, who have nearly a century’s experience in 
their ‘‘ preliminaries,” would show enormous surpluses, 

Col. I. S. Peck, agent for several Hartford Companies, of Burlington, 
Vt.,, was recently married to a lady of Toronto. P. S.—In due time there 
may be a bushel. 


Scriptural conundrum: What evidence have we that there was no life : 





insurance company in existence during the life of St. Paul! Answer: 
Because the Scripture says that St. Paul hazarded his life, and Paul being 
a man of sense and discretion, would not have taken the hazard himself if 
there had been any life insurance company to have assumed it for him, 
This isn’t a very brilliant joke, but we think it compares favorably with 
those of the Rev. De Witt Talmage, in his recent sermon on insurance, 
who claimed that Joseph was the president of the first life insurance 
company, and that God himself was its author and originator, and which 
this distinguished D. D. dubbed as ‘‘ The Great Egyptian Life Insurance 
Company, with millions of dollars as assets.” We may add in justice to 
Talmage, that this sermon was preached before Wiggin and Furber took 
charge of the Charter Oak Life Insurance Company. 

Two gentlemen met on a street corner in Hartford, one an insurance 
man, the other a star-gazer, when the following dialogue ensued: Star- 
gazer, pointing at the bright planet in the southeastern sky—‘‘I believe 
Mars is inhabited.” Insurance man—‘‘ That cannot be, for the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company has no agency there, and you know that Company is 
represented about everywhere where a man can be found toinsure.” Star- 
gazer—‘‘ Well your argument is the most convincing I have heard against 
the theory that Mars is inhabited. But see here—life insurance companies 
don’t seek insurance on mars or other female lives, do they?” Insurance 
man: ‘ You are right about it, old fellow, I didn’t think of that. I reckon 
she is inhabited.” 

One of the best stories, and the most characteristic, and from which the 
hero will be readily recognized by every underwriter of the Northwest is 
told of Judge ——, one of the most-prominent and best known agents in 
the West. At the time that C. C. Waite, formerly Secretary of the old City 
Fire, of this city, kept the Sherman House of Chicago, the Judge, who had 
been a former agent of the City during Mr. Waite’s administration, came 
on for a visit. The clerk, not knowing the Judge, assigned him a room 
up on the seventh floor, much nearer heaven than the average insurance 
agent is generally permitted to get. The Judge said nothing, but evidently 
revolved in his interior the old Dutchman’s thought, but, with a darkey to 
carry his valise, started up stairs. Stopping on the top of third floor the 
Judge with an emphatic phew ! addressed his colored companion as follows 3 
‘** Respected friend and brother, have the kindness to go down stairs and 
order up two gin slings.” When these came up the judge handed one to 
his companion and each drained to the bottom. At the next flight he ad- 
dressed his co-laborer thusly : ‘‘ My friend, the journey before us is long 
and tiresome, we have a hard trip and a hard night’s work before us, please 
go down and order up two more gin slings.” This order was duplicated 
at the end of each successive flight with different strains of eloquence on 
the part of the Judge, till they reached the top floor, at which time the 
colored individual was emphatically drunk, bounding down stairs and 
yelling at the top of his voice. Mr. Waite having arrived in the office and 
finding the fellow evidently crazy, asked what'all this meant. The darkey 
in telling his experience, insisted that the Judge was the greatest man that 
had ever yet come to that hotel. Mr. Waite hastily called in the clerk 
and exclaimed in a voice of almost terror, ‘‘ What, did you send Judge 
away up there? Send up and bring him down and give him the best 
room on the first floor at once.” It is said that the Judge was clerically 
waited upon on his subsequent visits to that tavern. 

HARTFORD, December 22, 1879. 





Per SIMMONS, 


CLEVELAND. 

Chiefly Descriptive—Geographical, Typographical, Historical and Biographical—Ohio 
and Ohio Men—Peculiar Cities and Peculiar Citizens—The Business of Insurance 
in This State—Whence Come Our Public Men—The Veterans of the Agency 
Field, and also the Fledglings—The Difficulty of Founding Local Boards— 
Examples of this Cut-throat Policy as it is in Some Localities Pursued—A Letter 
of Interest to Insurance Managers: 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
OHIO RIVER TOWNS. 
Nearly every special who is accustomed to the road—to make an Irish 
bull—hates the river. The towns generally are dull, dead and dirty, and 
he hotels especially so, With few exceptions one seems to be entirely in 
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The habits are different, and the Yankee thrift and 
cleanliness seem entirely eliminated. The only thing left as a reminder 
is the inevitable two dollars a day. The tables all are steamboaty, the pies 
without an upper crust, and butter the color and consistency of lard. 
Dirt is universal. It is ‘‘ monarch of all it surveys,” and what it don’t 
survey is what it can’t reach. Occasionally a man is found who actually 
looks as if he was no stranger to soap and water, but far too many have 
that grimy look as if the dirt had worked itself under the cuticle, and a 
chemical transformation was making a new race. A few companies are 
represented at Pomeroy—a long, straggling hamlet, intermixed with frame 
ranges, salt furnaces and modern buildings—the latter are reminders that 
the adjuster has been here, and the former that he ought to be. He will 
be in due time if the words ‘‘ fully insured ” have any meaning. Here we 
find the old venerable agent, James Ralston, with nearly eighty years 
checked off the tally sheet of old Father Time, and yet as vigorous for a 
risk as many of his younger competitors. Another old octogenarian, 
Father Branch, runs a rival agency, and holds his own against his venerable 
contemporary. There are a few younger workers in the field—less scrupulous 
and perhaps less honest, who trouble the old gentlemen mightily. One 
set want a board and the other don’t. It needs no indicator to show 
which prefer to remain outside. Marietta, although an old town, has 
some lively agents, and is several degrees whiter than many of its river 
neighbors. Here is found the agency of W. B. Thomas, who now 
devotes his whole time to underwriting, and is building up a very fair 
business. His principal competitors are Stephen and Charlie Newton. 
Although these men would do anything honorable to ‘‘ scoop” each other 


another country. 


occasionally, yet they are willing to unite on any equitable tariff of rates, 
and stick to it. Hon. Henry Bohl, ex-chairman of the House Committee 
on Insurance, has here a large mutual and mixed agency, and does not 
lean toward local boards to any alarming extent, and the others, fearing 
that with his companies out he would prove an uncomfortable competitor, 
in their abundant friendship for his companies propose to stay out with 
him, and every special who knows the situation, devoutly says Amen ! 
And that is one reason, and a pretty big one, why there will be no local 
board at Marietta. 
GALLIPOLIS, 

Here the agents have formed a local organization, and are reversing the 
rates in a business way. There are no but each one is in 
full accord with the movement. There are only three agencies—that of 
George House being the oldest—this being the old Stewart agency, and 
one which for many years did the principal business. Mr. Stewart has 
now retired from business, and is living in his comfortable home a short 
distance from the business part of the city. Col. Cadot has a good line 
of companies, and this with the agency of Mr. Moore completes the trio. 


‘6 ” 


outsiders, 


Gallipolis has always been a very fair town for our companies, and most 
of them have made money here. The Atna probably has taken the most 
money from the place, and certainly has paid the largest share of the 
losses. This being the former home of Ross Stewart, an attache of the 
company, and his father being the agent, gave the business a decided 
leaning in this direction. During the ‘‘late unpleasantness” in under- 
writing many other companies went into the Atna’s field, and, to a great 
extent, gathered in many sheaves, and still hold them. The high old 
times under the National Board regime called in a raft of companies which 
would never have thought of establishing an agency here had they not 
known that the old companies were tied up. Some of these still remain, 
and others were so badly used up in the past two years fight that they are 
no longer formidable as competitors. 


PORTSMOUTH 


at present has no board. The agents are ready to work, but no one yet 
feels it his duty to lead off. They are simply waiting. Since the death of 
James Lodwick, the new firm of Lodwick & Dunlap have the entire 
control of the business. These gentlemen are wide-awake young men, 
and are bound to succeed. Their competitors across the way, McCohn & 
Smith, have ulso a good line of companies. The principal worker here is Mr. 
Smith, an energetic driving young man, and one who goes for business. 
A little effort would soon make a board here. Recently a new agent re- 
moved here, and, representing the farm department of a prominent com- 
pany, he nailed up one of their large gilt signs over his office. As the 
other department of the same company had had an agency here for nearly 
twenty years, the latter strongly protested against the ‘‘ other fellers” 
hanging that kind of a banner on the outward wall—right under their 





noses, so to speak—and to make their side still stronger, it was claimed 
that the new man put this out as a leader, and that, as a matter of fact, his 
mutual companies did the city business. 
finally had the sign taken down and removed to the old agency office, and 
‘* peace once more reigned in Warsaw.” 


A special agent of the company 


IRONTON. 

The local boom goes slow here. 
tween two of the principal agencies, each acctising the other of divers sins 
and iniquities, and that all would go well if it wern’t for the ‘‘ other feller,” 
Personally the two combatants are pretty good men. Mc wants business 
and proposes getting it, and Brother Peters seems of the same idea, and 
as some of the companies support their respective representatives, the 
fight occasionally gets interesting. The only drawback is that the com- 
panies get pretty thin rates, and the agents lose much of their commission, 
It often happens that these’ irrepressible fighters, when out of a local 
board, make good board men when fully organized. It is not altogether 
improbable that ere long an agreement will be entered into, and all will be 


There seems somewhat of hostility be- 


lovely. 
CONSISTENCY, THOU ART A JEWEL. 

A few of the converted ones foundjit dreadfully hard to play the role 
of consistency. They have agreed to behave themselves and cut on rates 
no longer, and yet some way or other into the old rut they go at every 
jostle in the road of competition. One couldn’t see a nice new B church 
go into another company, so shut its eyes, utterly oblivious of the fact 
that the risk passed muster at one per cent for five years. Another wrote 
on a brick building with a retail and jobbing stock of drugs contained 
therein at the munificent price of seventy-five cents, and when a brick 
dwelling was sent in at sixty cents for five years, the company digested 
it as easily as a hungry man would a beefsteak. A large forty room 
brick college boarding-house was gobbled at 130 for five years, and a 
frame hotel in a Western Ohio town was actually written by a Pharisee of 
the straitest sect at one per cent fora year. In a neighboring town a 
miscellaneous stock of drugs, paints, oils and notions was taken in at 
one per cent and so on ad mauseum, It is not a wonder that a few of the 
local agents who have not ‘“ bent the knee ” to Baal of scalping cursed- 
ness should wonderingly inquire ‘“ What does all this mean ?” 

They were verdant enough to suppose that a company’s nature, could 
by the feat of a piece of paper be changed in a day. 

The days of miraculous conversion has gone by and one need not 
expect to see these slashing competitors suddenly converted into an 
orthodox conservative. Sometimes these converted cutters make the red 
hottest kind of a saint, and fairly out-Herod Herod in their desire to pro- 
claim to the world what a devout chap am I. 

‘* When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be, 
When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he.” 


This old couplet coming down through the long march of ages from 
the musty monasteries and. sequestered cloisters, applies with as much 
truth to-day to the grasping manager behind his desk, as to the bearded 
and sandalled friar in the halcyon days of Catholic licentiousness and 
supremacy. 

‘‘Can the leopard change his spots?” is a conundrum, as easily an- 
swered as—Can the greedy risk taker ever refuse a hazard? Not much. 
Business is what they want, and business they will have. This prime 
idea goes clear through the management, from the urbane secretary 
and manager down to the new fledged solicitor who yaups insurance at 
the bucolic bread winner. The tune is pitched on the same old identical 
key. A few managers are more shrewd, they don’t come out so openly, 
yet they all do it—that is nearly all. They are like Joe B, very “ sly and 
devilish cunning” and their agents too often are chips from the same 
block. 

To the credit of quite a number it is but fair to say that they are living 
up to the contract and promptly order an “advance or cancel” in all 
cases where the rate is insufficient. These are men who are never on the 
fence—men of decision and integrity, and men who abide by their con- 
victions, or no business. Their isn’t a regiment of them by a large 
majority, yet there is just enough to keep one from losing all confidence 
in men’s protestations. If they are not the “salt of the earth” their 
preservative qualities go far to strengthen one’s faith in the integrity of 
his fellowmen. Temporarily the companies by such men lose business 
to their less scrupulous competition ; yet in the long run their balance 
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sheet will show the cleanest, and ever in the good opinion of their local 
agents will not at all suffer by their consistency. 
BIDS FOR INSURANCE. 


Recently the ‘‘Children’s Home” at Barnesville, Ohio, a large three- 
story building, advertised for proposals to insure. As showing the wide 
range and elasticity of rate we give the offers : 

C. C. Cratty & Co., 174 for 5 years ; Schofield, of Barnesville, 150 for 5 
years and $25 rebate ; D. Theobald, 140 for 5 years ; Lupton, of Martins- 
ville, 129 1-2 for 5 years; Hollister, of Bridgeport, 100 for 5 years, and in- 
clude four months carpenters’ risk. 

The above are for insuring a hazard well worth 225 for 5 years. And 
all this since the issuing of the October circulars. 

Of course none of the companies would think of accepting the risk at 
the above figures—Oh no. Nevertheless, it is currently reported that 
somebody got the risk. Who it is, deponent saith not. And as it is not at 
all likely that the companies will advertise their success, the world may 
never be the wiser—until the fire comes. Evc.ip. 

CLEVELAND, O., December. 19, 1879. 


YANKTON, D. T. 

A Local Board Oreanized—Rates Still Ruinously Low and Many Policies Canceled 
in Consequence—Loss by the Sinking of the Steamboat Peninah—Lively Competi- 
tion by Local Agents for the Insurance upon the River Boats Which Have Taken 
up Winter Quarters at Yankton—A Destructive Blaze and the Losses Attending it 
—La Confiance Enters the Field of Competition—Plans and Operations of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 


[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


IN this small city in the far West insurance matters are sometimes 
interesting as well as in the older cities of the east, and at the present 
time they are particularly so. During the month of October, the local 
agents were instructed by their respective companies that they must form 
an association for the purpose of making and sustaining rates, giving them 
to understand that in no case must any rates be reduced below the tariff of 
last year. Accordingly the organization of an association of local agents 
was perfected, after which the matter of rates was talked with a determina- 
tion to do, or to die in the attempt, and, in due course of time the moun- 
tain labored and brought forth a—well, a book containing rates, which 
has been duly transmitted to the companies for their guidance and in- 
struction in all matters appertaining to underwriting in the city of 
Yankton. Although instructions were explicit not to reduce rates in any 
instance there are found to be many cases in which rates have crept down 
below what they were before. From casual remarks dropped by some of 
the agents, it is evident that they begin to realize the mistake which has 
been made, as the orders for cancellation come back thick and fast upon 
policies which have been renewed below the rate at which they were 
written last year. 

About the first of November, navigation on the. Missouri virtually 
closed. The season on the Upper Missouri, for marine companies, has 
been very fair, although about the first of October the steamboat ‘‘ Peninah ” 
sank above this city, occasioning a severe loss. While the writer is not 
au fait in marine adjustments, it does not seem to him that an adjuster of 
fire losses is a proper person to take charge of the adjustment of a marine 
loss, but such was the case in this particular incident. After the dam- 
aged as well as sound goods, had been sold under the order of the United 
States Court, O. B. Sansum, author of Sansum’s Digest, took charge 
of the case and finally got a settlement of the matter in controversy. Mr. 
Sansum says that the manner in which the case was first handled cost the 
companies considerably more than they ought to have paid. 

After the close of navigation seven of the river boats laid up at this 
point. Then followed a scramble for the insurance, the premiums to be 
realized from these vessels amounting to a nice plum for a local agent .in 
a place of this size. Under the by-laws of our local association all rates 
must be made in open board. No board meeting could be very easily con- 
vened, however, as the members are sadly remiss in the duty of attending 
meetings when it appears not to be for their individual interests. One 
agency made an arrangement to place the insurance at short rates of two 
and one-half per cent, but before they had completed arrangements with 














their companies two other agencies [stepped in with an offer at short rates 
of two per cent. One of these agencies attempted to place its portion 
through a broker in New York city ; but the attempt was unsuccessful, on 
account of inadequacy of the rates. It is understood that the insurance 
on the boats is now all carried by companies represented in agencies here, 
but not by the agency who made the agreement at two and one-half per 
cent, although the whole loan of $64,000 was offered to this agency if its 
companies would carry at two per cent, which offer was promptly de- 
clined. There seems to be a good deal of bad faith somewhere among 
the companies supposed to belong to the Union. 

On the first of the month we had quite a blaze for a town of this size, 
which destroyed four frame buildings with most of their contents, and 
slightly damaging a brick block adjoining, and contents, making a loss of 
about $700, with $17,500 insurance interested. Reed, of the Springfield ; 
Hamlin, of the Phenix, and Hall, of this city, attended to the adjustments. 
All the losses have been paid except that of C. H. Lyons & Co., on mil- 
linery goods. 

It is understood that C. H. Lyons & Co,, have placed their interests 
for settlement in the hands of William P. Dewey, an- attorney of 
good reputation, and with an excellent knowledge of insurance. 

La Confiance is the latest acquisition in the way of Fire Insurance 
Companies. General Agent Smith has placed the interests of the company 
in the hands of George W. Hall. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company has been making 
things lively of late by placing a special agent here, who has done such a 
business that it warrants the company in seeking to extend their useful- 
ness by making a general agency, and placing their interests in the hands 
of William P. Dewey, attorney-at-law, late Surveyor-General of this 
Territory. They are also making arrangements to put a loan agency in 
connection with the life agency, and in the hands of General Dewey they 
cannot fail to make a success, as he is ‘‘ the right man in, etc.” 


YANKTON, December 23, 1879. DAKOTA. 


BALTIMORE. 

Life Insurance Policies as Christmas Gifts—Also as Wedding Presents—Worthy 
Examples for Imitation—The Story of a Solicitor—A Fire Department Officer 
in Disgrace—Bright Insurance Prospects for the New Year—Some Local Gossips 
“—Court Decisions. 


(From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


If policies were as easily had as Christmas gifts what a happy family 
we insurance fellows would be about now. If some of this surplus cash 
going to waste in the coffers of the doll and toy seller could only be 
diverted into the treasury of the insurance companies for the benefit of 
future generations what a glorious thing it would be. But I believe some 
of it has been so directed, for a young married man in this city is going to 
give his wife a Christmas present in the shape of a paid-up policy for a 
snug sum, and I hear a wedding present just made to a young bride was 
an insurance policy on the Grocers Life for $10,000. This was from the 
father of .the happy young man. Here is an example for parents to follow. 
Instead of giving silverware and such comparatively useless presents, give 
the young couple a life insurance policy, and the prospective widow’s 
heart will be joyful. 

This reminds me of a funny story told , about W. B. Davidson, solicitor 
fot the Mutual Life. One of his subjects was a tobacconist from whom 
he got his cigars, and Mr. Davidson almost daily called at the store on his 
way down town, and dropped a few seeds upon the apparently barren 
ground of the German cigar seller’s brain. Occasionally he would 
elucidate the advantages of life insurance with more force than at other 
times, and finding that sudden death and his family’s suffering probably 
resulting therefrom an impressive subject the agent frequently dwelt upon 
that often, while the man’s wife and children sat in the store and listened. 
But the man was obdurate and would not insure, and so sure enough one 
night he died, strangely enough, suddenly as the solicitor had predicted. 
The next morning the insurance man passed on his way to the office. He 
was astonished and shocked to see the emblem of death on the door knob, 
and stopped a moment to look in. As he did so the door opened and out 
toddled one of the dead man’s children, a boy about three years old. 
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Recognizing the gentleman as one who had talked of death to its father, 
the child supposed his appearance was the consummation of the tragedy. 
It gazed at him for an instant, and then running to him, exclaimed, ‘‘ He’s 
dead, he’s dead !” in a tone indicative of the utmost pride at imparting the 
information. 

The year of 1880 opens with bright promises of improved business, and 
the insurance outlook is one calculated to cheer the hearts of the life and 
fire men. 

Speaking of fire men, one of our firemen (not insurance men) has been 
disgraced. His name is Thompson (with a p) and he was assistant en- 
gineer of the Baltimore fire department, his district being the western 
half of the city. He has been dismissed the service for raising notes of 
hand, which he received from his men as security for small loans, by affix- 
ing ciphers and figures and then negotiating them. A charge of forgery 
has also been made against him. 

The most important news item since my last letter is the co-partnership 
just entered into by N. P. Webb, agent for Maryland for the Mutual 
Benefit Life, and A. H. Dillon, formerly general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual, but more recently connected with the Charter Oak. The new 
year will see Mr. Dillon in his new field. 

A case just decided in one of our courts makes a company responsible 
for the action of a general agent who had no authority to take a marine 
risk in taking such risk. Another case decided by the Court of Appeals 
of Maryland is of considerable interest. It is as follows: John Weston 
obtained a policy of $800 on some real and $200 on personal property, 
marked on it, ‘‘ Loss, if any, payable to Thomas G. McCullough, as his 
claim may appear.” Weston was indebted over the amount to McCullough 
and had mortgaged the same real estate to secure the debt. The property 
insured was destroyed by fire and an attachment was laid in the hands of 
the insurance company by a creditor of Weston’s for $200. The court 
decided that McCullough was entitled to the insurance on both the real 
and personal property. 

The new agents for the companies reported in my last as having been 
left without representatives here by the exclusion of them from the list of 
Wilkinson & Harlan are as follows: Niagara, Allmand & Gallagher ; 
Shawmut, M. Warner; Heroes and Manufacturers, A. Roszel Cathcart. 
The appointments are first class ones. 

The past month has been such a quiet one among onr agents, and there 
has been so little movement, that personal jottings must be omitted until 
my next communication. E. Kay SEE. 
BALTIMORE, Mp,, December 24, 1879. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE INTELLIGENCE BUREAU. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


I recently received the enclosed printed circular, and this being the 
second one I have received, I beg to ask what the Life Insurance Intel- 
ligence Bureau is, and how Mr. Hartmann comes to be identified with the 
Continental. I had supposed that the receiver appointed by the court 
was closing up the business of the company and looking after the interests 
of the policyholders. By answering you will oblige 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., December 10, 1879. A POLICYHOLDER. 


The following is the circular : 
LIFE INSURANCE INTELLIGENCE BUREAU, 


FRANCIS N. SHEPARD, A/t'y and Counsel. CHAS. J. HARTMANN, Manager, 
Re-Continental Life. 5 


206 Broadway, New York, Nov. 11, 1879. 
Dear Sir: We now beg to say that we understand your claim under 
policy, No. ——, in the above company amounts to $—— upon which the 
dividend of 15 per cent will eventually be paid, but it will probably be several 
months before your case is reached. Under these circumstances a client of ours 
has authorized us to cash your claim at 12 % per cent, or in other words, we will 
pay you $—— on receipt of a proper asssignment of the claim. Please advise us 

by return mail, whether you wish to accept this offer. 
Yours respectfully, CHAS. J. HARTMANN, Manager. 


[This is one of several communications we have recently received from 
correspondents, all of which contained circulars of a similar character— 





soliciting the assignment of claims against either the Continental, Globe or 
other Life Insurance Companies, which are in the hands of receivers, 
Our impression was that the Life Insurance Intelligence Bureau was a 
humbug, but before denouncing it as such, we determined to interview 
Mr. Hartmann on the subject. We found him occupying a comfortable 
suite of offices at the number on Broadway indicated in his circular, sur. 
rounded by several clerks, and every indication of leading a busy life, 
We plainly stated to him that we doubted the legitimacy of his business, 
and asked him to explain what the Intelligence Bureau is, and the nature 
of its transactions. He replied very frankly and fully, explaining the 
nature of his transactions with policyholders at considerable length. The 
following is the substance of his statement : 

‘‘ The Life Insurance Intelligence Bureau is composed of myself, and I alone 
am its manager and its responsible head. I employ some of the most prominent 
insurance counsel in this city—-well known, reputable men. My special counsel are 
Foster & Thomson, of 69 Wall street, and Francis N. Shepard. We have connected 
with us gentlemen of unimpeachable honor, and we never do any business in an 
underhand way. The nature of my business is the sett!ing up or adjustment of claims 
against insolvent life insurance companies, as between policy holders and the com- 
pany. A great many people inquire as to how I get the value of the policies of these 
insolvent companies. Any one who will go up to Albany and look the records up, or 
visit the County Clerk's office in this city can take a copy of the schedules, and get this 
information. I do-nothing which anybody else cannot do whose eyes are open. I 
am connected with gentlemen who have money to invest, who believe in my com- 
petency, and who rely implicitly upon my representations as to the nature of a 
profitable investment. My business is entirely irrespective of any of the receivers 
or companies; it is carried on entirely by private individuals. The character of 
the business is not only buying up claims against ins>lvent companies, but we are 
concerned in an immense number of litigated cases. Take the Security for in- 
stance. I took up the question of the priority of death claims of this company. The 
following is the way in which this matter was proceeded with: I communicated with 
people who had death claims and made prop2sals tothem. [If all had agreed to 
my propositions, I believe the thing would have gone through all right. But as 
there were not many favorable responses, I did not feel myself justified in spending 
as much money asI intended. My idea in conducting that case was, if necessary, 
to retain, in addition to my regular counsel, such eminent lawyers as Judge 
Comstock, William M. Evarts, and other notable members of the bar. One 
man alone in a case of such magnitude, I thought, would be scarcely sufficient. I 
have counsel in every one of these insurance cases, I am represented by counsel 
in the Security case, in the American Popular case, in the Continental Life and 
in the Globe; in fact, I have legal representatives to look out for my clients’ interest 
in all unadjusted insolvent companies. 

I have no relations with the receiver of the Continental Life Company except 
that I am attorney for a very large number of the claimants. My personal rela- 
tions with him are pleasant and friendly. I became acquainted with him while 
attending to the interests of my clients, and whenever I meet him we always greet 
each other cordially ; but I have no business connections or private relations with 
him. The receiver could not make any arrangements with anybody, and there is ; 
no reason why he should, since he gets handsome fees. 

We do more business on powers of attorney than we do on assignments. I 
have nearty 5000 policies in different companies, most of which I represent as 
attorney ; comparatively few of these claims I have purchased. We make cash offers. 
There is no compulsion about it. If policyholders wish so much cash for their 
claims we will give it, provided, of course, the claim is worth the offer. Itisa 
matter for the policyholder to decide whether to accept cash or not. As to mis- 
representation on our part, if anybody can produce a witness who can prove that I 
have either purchased from him a claim under misrepresentation, or taken a case 
from him through deception, I am prepared to make every proper amends. I make 
my Offers just as plain as possible, and if any one misunderstands them, it is not my 
fault. I have never yet had a man or woman come back to me, and say ‘‘ Mr. 
Hartmann, you have deceived me.” 

In regard to my connections with the Asbury Life Insurance Company ; I believe 
that if I had not taken hold of that company it would have been in the hands of a 
receiver to-day. I claim that in most of these companies there would have been very 
much more difficulty in settling and adjusting matters if it had not been for the Life 
Insurance Intelligence Bureau. It has up to this time been the active means of 
settling up three companies, the moneys of which have been equitably divided—the 
American Tontine, the Asbury and the Empire. The affairs of these companies 
have been entirely cleared up. The policyholders received 70 per cent dividend 
from the Asbury Life. The Empire paid 100 per cent, and the American Tontine 
paid 35 per cent. 

‘We represent the policyholders as individuals opposed to the receiver of the 
insolvent company. The receiver—as viewed by us—represents the policyholders 
in the aggregate, and is against each individual. He seeks to cut down individual 
claims and we strive to maintain them. The Life Insurance Intelligence Bureau 
advocates the cause of policyholders separately or individually, and sees that the 
rights of each of its clients are protected, so faras possible. We work against the 
aggregate. I have among my clients prominent gentlemen connected with banks, 
commercial houses, and from all different branches of business. These people who 
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blackguard me are men who do not come near my office. In regard 
to buying up future dividends, I would mention as an illustration: : A 
gentleman was in here yesterday who wished to dispose of a claim against 
the Continental. I said to him: ‘We will buy your claim—we offer you 
so much cash for it. As far as dividends in the future are concerned, I 
have nothing to say. If you want to keep your claim I have no objection whatever. 
It is a matter for you to decide, whether the money we offer is of sufficient value to 
you. If there be any further dividend paid, my own impression is that it will be 
a very small one.” We buy all sorts of claims and take great risks in doing so. We 
bought one against the North America Life recently. It is my belief that 
company will not be settled up for three or four years to come. We do not seek to 
insure lives. Our business is a business which the exigencies of the occasion have 
brought up. I saw the opportunity about six years ago, when the companies be- 
gan to fail, and taking advantage of it, stepped in just at the nick of time, and by 
keeping my eyes and ears open, I have managed to obtain the business—and more 
than that, get almost a monopoly of it. My business is mainly‘with insolvent life in- 
surance companies ; and consists of prosecuting and collecting claims against such 
companies. I believe in being master of one trade rather than jack of all trades, 
and that is the secret of my sucecss. I have been successful because I have made 
a specialty of this business, studied it and given it my entire attention. It stands 
to reason that having done so, I can handle these claims better than the individual 
policyholders. My business is open and above board, and there is no deceit or 
misrepresentation about it.” 


It will be seen from this that Mr. Hartmann is simply an attorney who 
seeks clients in a line of business which he has made a specialty, viz : 
prosecuting claims against insolvent life insurance companies. This is, 
unquestionably, a legitimate business ; as much so as prosecuting claims 
against the government, or against live corporations, from which lawyers 
in general derive much of their practice. The United States government 
is responsible for all its indebtedness, and every claim against it will be paid 
if time enough is given. The same is true of the insolvent life companies ; 
they will pay claimants something in time. But, in cases against the 
government, the payment of claims is often facilitated by the employment 
of an attorney who makes a specialty of informing himself of the methods 
of doing the business, and knows just how to get the claim in proper 
shape. This is also true in regard to claims against insolvent companies. 
There are technicalities to be observed, and special forms to be complied 
with. It stands to reason that a man who has made a study of this busi- 
ness and represents a large number of claims can do it better than one 
who has had no experience, and who does not even know the value of his 
claim. So much of the business of the Intelligence Bureau is unquestion- 
ably legitimate. But the Bureau also buys claims from policyholders. 
This is also legitimate. A present small sum in hand is often of greater 
value to a claimant than a larger sum ih prospective, the payment of which 
is contingent upon circumstances over which he has no control. 


The prosecution of claims against insolvent life companies, and the pur- 
chase of them from needy or discouraged policyholders is a legitimate 
business. Whether the Intelligence Bureau is a fraud or not depends 
upon its methods of doing business. If there is any misrepresentation or 
deceit practiced, the business is a fraud, and Mr. Hartmann a swindler. 
If so, he is liable to prosecution under the criminal law. In no one of the 
circulars sent out by the Bureau that we have seen is there any attempt at 
misrepresentation. On the contrary, in the one given above, the policy- 
holder is informed of the value of his claim, of the fact that a dividend of 
fifteen per cent. has been declared, and this is followed by a distinct offer 
of 12 1-2 per cent in cash instead of 15 per cent prospective, thus charging 
but 2 I-2 per cent for his services and expenses. All this is open 
and above board. If the policyholder thinks his claim worth more 
than is offered, or if he believes other dividends will be declared, 
he would be foolish to accept the proposition made by the Bureau ; 
but if he has not much faith in being able to get any more, and thinks the 
funds of the company are likely to be swallowed up by receivers, lawyers 
and referees, he will probably be glad to accept the amount of cash offered 
by the Life Insurance Bureau. In this respect the Bureau does a discount 
business, and, like all others who do business of this character, expects to 
make a profit commensurate with the risk assumed. It is optional with ap- 
plicants to submit to the discount or not, as they see fit. If Mr. Hartmann 
is employed as an attorney for the collection of claims, he has a right to settle 
the question of fees with his clients as other lawyers do. We fail to see 
anything unlawful in the business of the Intelligence Bureau, and if there 
is any deception practiced in its methods, no evidence of it has been 
brought to our attention. If any of our readers are in possession of 
evidence showing that the Bureau has been guilty of misrepresentation or 





fraud in any respect, we will gladly make the exposure.—Editor THe 
SPECTATOR. ] 





LIFE INSURANCE DIVIDENDS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE SPECTATOR.] 


In your December issue of THE SPECTATOR a communication ap- 
pears from E. McClintock, in which he labors to show that the Northwes 
tern, of Milwaukee, of which he is the actuary, has been unjustly treated by 
the publication of dividend comparisons for the past ten years in your 
journal for November. Mr. McClintock assumes that a comparison of 
the average dividends to premium receipts is usually done in favor of the 
older companies, at the expense of the younger. If this is true, it must 
largely depend upon certain conditions, which for the past ten years has 
not existed. rst. An older company doing an increased business on an 
average for the past ten years, while paying a higher average dividend on 
its older policies, must of necessity pay a ower average than a younger 
company that for the past ten years has been decreasing in its premium re- 
ceipts, showing, as in the case of the Northwestern, in the year 1878, 
compared with 1869, a falling off in premium receipts of nearly 35 per 
cent. The average increase of premiums for the ten years ending Dec. 
31, 1878, compared with the premium receipts for the year 1869, the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company shows an increase of nearly 35 per cent. 
Apply this same test to the Northwestern, Connecticut Mutual, Mutual 
Benefit, or any other company, and it would show a very large decrease in 
the average of dividends paid to premium receipts. Personally I have no 
fault to find with the Dividend Chart. It was done in the interest of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, a company on which a more 
cowardly, dastardly attack as to its financial standing ability and manage- 
ment could not have been made than some papers have recently been 
making, and all because the President of the Connecticut Mutual declined 
to patronize their journals. The Chart shows that the Connecticut Mutual 
has paid for the past ten years a larger average dividend than any other 
other company ; it does not, however, prove anything as to the cost of in- 
surance as compared with other companies, and Mr. McClintock's asser- 
tions that their policies for the past five or six years have yielded larger 
dividend returns than any other company before being accepted by the in- 
suring public, should be accompanied with proof. If he means that on a 
policy issued five years since on any of the ordinary plans of insurance, 
that for the total premiums paid the dividend actually paid has been larger 
on the average than in those of any other company, I beg leave to say that 
he is mistaken, as it is not true. He should remember that most, if not 
all, other companies pay one year’s dividend in advance of the North- 
western, to which must be added the interest. A. G. PEABopy, JR. 

MILWAUKEE, Dec. 10, 1879. 

[We beg to correct our correspondent in one particular that is of some 
importance to us. The chart alluded to was of ‘‘ got up in the interests 
of the Connecticut Mutual” or any other company. It was simply one of 
our annual compilations—similar to charts we have printed in the past, 
and shall print in the future—made up from official reports, and intended 
to present the facts, regardless as to what company stood highest or lowest 
in the ratio of dividends. It appeared that the Connecticut Mutual had 
made the highest ratio, and the chart showed the fact. The officers of that 
company never heard of the chart till it was printed. As to the North- 
western, a clerical error was made in transcribing figures in its case, and 
Mr. McClintock wrote to have the correction made, which was cheerfully 
done.—Editor THE SPECTATOR.] 





RATE CUTTING IN CHICAGO. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

IN the December number of THE SPECTATOR appeared a com- 
munication signed ‘‘ Consistency,” with the above caption, which, while 
commendably deprecating the practice of rate cutting nowso much 
indulged, contained a reflection upon the old and well known agency of 
Fisher Bros. that was wholly without foundation. The correspondent 
cited, as an illustration of the bad practices prevailing in underwriting, 
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that this firm had accepted part of the risk on the Methodist Church block, 
which is rated by the local board at one per cent, as follows : 


wwccccccesne- GIS00 at ss cents. 
ow 


Star, of New York.... inadende 
k vo --- 2500 at 55 


ty 
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The inference to be derived from this was that Fisher Bros. had dis- 
criminated against one of their companies by taking a risk for it at a lower 
rate than they would accept for their other companies. Such an act, if 
true, would have been a proper subject of criticism, but, as one of the 
agents writing a policy in another company on the same risk, I happen to 
know that, as a matter of fact, Fisher Bros. did nothing of the kind. 
They wrote the Farragut policy at the same rate they obtained for their 
other companies, viz., 55 cents. This fact your correspondent could have 
ascertained had he taken the trouble to make the inquiry, but he preferred 
to give publicity to a false report to acting in a straightforward and manly 
manner. 

I shall not attempt to make any defence of the low rate obtained for the 
risk named, or of the practice of rate cutting. I recognize the fact that 
undercutting is carried on to a great extent; that it is sanctioned by the 
companies, and, consequently, that the agents are not responsible for it. 
Companies urge on competition among the agents, and encourage them to 
cut rates by accepting the risks as written by them. When the companies 
refuse policies written at inadequate rates, the agents will, most assuredly, 
cease writing them. Agents are not supposed to fathom the motives that 
actuate the companies, and inspire this excessive rivalry. They simply 
know that they are expected to get their full share of the business, what- 
ever the competition may be, and that the question of rates seems to be 
a minor consideration entirely with their company managers. It is absurd, 
therefore, for ‘‘ Consistency,” or any one else, to assail the agents col- 
lectively, or to select individuals for invidious comparisons. The griev- 
ance is general, and should be treated in a general way. THE SPECTATOR 
has done such good service in this respect, and has had an abundance of 
good words for the agents, hence I dislike to see it misled by false 
information, furnished, probably, in satisfaction of some private grievance. 

Cuicaco, December 15. Non-BoARDER. 

[In reply to the above, we have simply to say that the communication 
referred to was sent us by a gentleman in whom we have every confidence, 
and whose good faith in the matter we do not question. He was, doubt- 
less, misled into accepting as truth what was a matter of common report. 
We were not aware when the article was printed what agents were referred 
to, but felt that, whoever they were, the discrimination alleged against one 
of their companies was something to be reprehended. We are glad to ‘be 
assured that there was no such discrimination. Fisher Bros. have been 
long in the agency business, and have acquired an enviable reputation for 
integrity, enterprise and capacity. While we are ready to criticise them, 
or any other underwriters, for malpractice in underwriting, we regret that 
any misrepresentation of their business should have been made in our 
columns.—Editor THE SPECTATOR. | 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE Union Ferry Company is a close corporation. It is a very 
wealthy and profitable corporation, managed by one man, assisted or backed by 
three or four directors. Its insurances are given to a Brooklyn agent because he 
lives in Brooklyn, and the company positively refuses to listen even to offers from other 
parties. The one-man-power has set his heart upon the idea that only one man can 
attend the insurance required, and the company probably pays considerably more 
for its policies than it might obtain them for on other terms. But notwithstanding 
these self-imposed disabilities, it is quite likely that the insurance is done as low as 
it ought to be, and if there were more Union Ferry Companies that had property 
to insure, there would be less complaint of low rates. The agents and brokers who 
want the business fail to{perceive it in that light. 


i 


ONE individual, who has been carrying his sore head around on ex- 
hibition, thinks that all the bad things are not done by brokers, and, truly, the tale 
he tells is a hard one, concerning the president of a city company. The company 
was carrying a risk, a special given it by this person, who, being aware of 
efforts by another broker to get the order for renewal by the offer of a lower rate, 





took the precaution to get the local president to commit himself in writing to a 
positive refusal of any reduction. But No. Two was confident. and evidently 
knew his man. He unreservedly offered the lower rate, got the order, and, what 
is more, got the policy at the very rate the president had egreed not to take. It 
would exhaust THE SPECTATOR’s stock of dashes to print the language of No, 
One when he learned of No. Two's success. 


lk 


TALKING of the re-appointment of Superintendent Smyth, a promi- 
nent insurance man declares that the new Senate will never, never, never confirm 
the present incumbent. And another prominent man replied that if confirmation 
were impossible Mr. Smyth would be certain to discover that, and refuse to have his 
name sent in. es 


A WRITER who could, like the novelists, see every act and know 
every thought and report every conversation of his characters, could make a most 
entertaining tale of the exploits of New York underwriters} in search of agencies, 
Some time we may undertake this. Suffice it, now, to say that nothing 'makes a 
New York city man as sound and cautious—in doctrine—as one of these trips. An 
agent may accept extremely low rates for his companies and have extremely high 
commissions out of them. He may be a little ‘free’ in writing. But he starts off 
to capture more agencies ; at the ferry he begins to reflect ; it requires only the few 
minutes consumed in the run to Newark to convince him of the folly of prevalent 
practices ; he determines to reform; and by the time he gets to Buffalo he is pre- 
pared to accept an agency on terms and under instructions that show how thorough 
is his repentance. This effect is so uniform that it might be a good thing to start 
every local agent, and every manager, and entry officer after some big agency ; get 
them all to express their ‘‘views"’ to the officers of the company as to how things 
ought to be done ; commit them in black and white, and then compel them to live up 
to their professions. Indeed, if the latter condition could be enforced, such an en- 
terprise would work more sudden and complete reform than the best that is hoped 
from the Tariff Association. ke 


A LIBERTY-STREET office advertised for a clerk sometime ago, 
and among the two hundred answers received were three from clerks in the com- 
pany’s own office. The incident revealed a depth of dissatisfaction among the 
employees that was entirely unknown to the officers who employed the young men. 
On Christmas Day they received notice of an increase in salaries. Considering 
the hard times the companies are experiencing, this was an unlooked for event. 


i 


WE understand a very handsome sum was received from the United 
States Government, in the way of return duties paid upon the sugar, hemp, jute, 
&c., burned last May in the Watson storesin Brooklyn. These sums were included 
in the value of the property destroyed, but as is usual in such cases, the Government 
refunded the amounts and gave the company a respectable salvage. The committee 
having the matter in charge are entitled to credit for their success. They were 
allowed fifteen hundred dollars for their services. 


It has long been acknowledged that Brooklyn beats New York 
and all creation in lowrates. But the latest instance we have heard of in the 
champion city ‘‘takes the belt.’" A church is being insured for three years for 
thirty cents! When the next political convention makes out the category of places 
where ‘‘ reform is necessary,” let Brooklyn be included. 


i. 


THE continual reduction in rates puts many of the companies to des- 
perate shifts in the effort to keep up their incomes. Some of the large ones suc- 
ceed, ‘‘if they have good luck,” by enlarging their lines." Some of the little ones 
try it by establishing agencies. Ii is surprising how enterprising some of the locals 
have become. We heard a broker, whose business mostly comes to him from out 
of town, declaring lately that there was hardly a company left that could accept 
his risks. The reply he gets is, ‘‘ We can't write it, as it is in the territory of an 
agent whom we have just appointed. 

-¥ 


IF only half of those who have heard this description of one of the 
prominent underwriters of this country believe it, we are satisfied. This individual 
is known particularly for his good opinion of himself—in a word, for his conceit. He 
has been a successful man and imagines that success being a test of merit, he is en- 
titled to a pretty high place in the estimation of his fellowmen. Recently he hada 
dream in three parts. In the first he was in London, and was called upon by the 
whole body of directors of the old-fashioned Sun Fire Office who joined in a request 
that he resign his American position, and locate in London as the Sun's manager 
upon a salary of £20,000 per annum. He declined the offer as beneath his dignity; 
In the second, he was waited upon by Queen Victoria and solicited to take 
Beaconfield's place, and superintend the affairs of the English nation. This was 
declined with thanks. The third scene was in Berlin at the palace of the Emperor 
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of Germany, to whom he was introduced by the American mimister. The Emperor 
came forward and remarked. ‘‘ Ah, Mr. D——, we have long wished to see you ; 
your fame has reached this Empire ahead of you. Here, Bismarck, get up and give 
Mr. D——from B——, a seat." That was the crowning point in his vanity and he 
greeted his imperial Majesty with a warm shake of the hand and replied: ‘‘ Its 
only an Emperor who can honor an Emperor.” This speech was too much for 
an American underwriter, and he awoke from his nightmare to realize the fact that 
he was after all, only a local agent in an inland city, deriving his substance from 


fifteen percent commissions. 


IT seems unjust to insurance brokers that they are not enabled to 
copyright, or patent, or in some way retain the benefit of their devices and ex- 
pedients for getting and for placing business, Certainly in no department of com- 
merce is greater ingenuity or energy displayed. One enterprising chap, failing to 
make an impression on the head of a great mercantile house, got his pastor, a 
preacher of much repute, to try his eloquence in the broker's behalf. And, if one 
fellow tried this, what tremendous and undreamed of power must a rival, who got 
the business, have brought to bear ! 

a 


AN active canvassing is going on among our city companies by an 
energetic gentlemen (lately connected withone of, the large foreign agency compan- 
ies) to secure a combination of four officers who are willing to engage in the agency 
business. He has experience and knows whereof he speak when he tells them that 
the only profitable method by which the smaller local companies can carry on an 
agency business in this country is through the co-operation plan of issuing a joint 
policy. By this method they can maintain an efficient field staff to properly in- 
spect risks and pay for the talent demanded to make the business successful. It is 
pitiful to witness the desperate struggle of a few small companies independently. 
The number that succeed will be few compared to the many that fail. 


i 


THE local companies that have to “ stand the racket” of examina- 
tions by the State Department find some consolation in the fact that some of the 
foreign companies have to endure the same, with the additional agony of visits 
from the home offices. Some of the resident managers have lately been showing 
great interest in the names of outgoing steamers and their days of sailing. It is 
rumored that, as one result of such visitations, there is a movement among the 
foreign companies to reduce all brokerages to ten per cent. 


k 


THE “cheek of a horse” is proverbial. The cheek of a horse car 
manager is just as real, And, like the spirits of Mark Tapley, it comes out strong- 
est under difficulties, The smoke of the Eighth Avenue fire had not cleared away 
before another company was in the market, by its broker, trying to renew its poli- 
cies from twenty-five to fifty cents less than they paid last year. We-haven’t heard 
how the broker succeeded, but presume the’companies took the lower rates. Most 
of the local underwriters are waiting for the Tariff Association to furnish them a 
little back-bone. 

*k 


EVIDENTLY some of the underwriters are sick of waiting for the in- 
choate Tariff Association to effect a reduction of the rates of brokerages. One 
agent put up a notice several days ago, that after the first of January he will pay 
but fifteen per cent to brokers, and it is reported that one of the English companies 
has decided to reduce the rate to ten per cent on all its business. The manager of 
another English company recently declared himself in favor of the entire abolition 
of commissions to brokers. It seems as if the brokers ought to realize that the pre- 
Sent condition of affairs cannot continue and would themselves propose a change 
One thing is very certain: as long as the assured understand they can get fifteen 
per cent rebate, brokers will insist on a commission five or ten per cent higher. 


‘i 


THE transfer of the agency of the American, of Newark, and the 
Firemen's, of the same place, from Thornell & Adee.to David L. Kirby, incites sur- 
prise—among those who don’t know the true inwardness of the matter. It was at 
first supposed that this was another instance of resignation, but it is now said that 
American and Continental influences were squarely matched against each other, 
and the latter prevailed. The Newark gentlemen saved themselves a great deal of 
vexation from applicants by keeping secret their intention to change until the new 
appointment had been made. 

a 


IN dealing with the brokerage question the companies are apt to im- 
pose their burdens upon the innocent and the guilty alike. There is as much differ- 
ence in the brokers as there is in the practical and theoretical knowledge of under- 
yore principles among the various companies. When an insurance journal re- 
ers to brokers as a set of beings who are of so little consequence that it is said ‘‘ the 
best of them require no office" and again that ‘‘the busiest can keep his accounts 
in his hat,” it evinces very little genuine knowledge on the subject spoken of. 
There are several brokers, individuals and firms, who have a regular set of cus- 





omers from whom they receive annual premiums far beyond the income of many of 
the companies. Wecould name a half dozen of them whose yearly premiums will 
exceed a quarter of amillion dollars! That they require ‘‘no office'’ and incur 
no expenses for keeping accounts is very absurb indeed. Their office expenses are 
often $8,000 per annum. The number of brokers whose premium flist amount to 
$100,000 is very large. They are not to be mentioned in the same category with 
the obscure fellows who handle two or three thousand dollars a month and are dis- 
trusted alike by companies and customers. Any burdens imposed upon the 
brokers as a class are unequal, and there ought to be “some method devised by 
which the companies can discriminate, . 


i 


THE necessity of doing something to improve rates, and that some- 
thing immediately, is apparent from the experience of companies that have lately 
been called to insure retail dry goods stocks on Broadway at thirty-five cents, and 
toy stocks opposite Stewart's at fifty cents. There is something so crushing and 
annihilating to all ideas of adequate rates in such instances, that intelligent under- 
writers can hardly credit their own senses when they are presented to them. The 
insurances on Sloane's carpet stock were lately renewed at forty cents by com- 
panies of the highest eminence. There is, of course, an excuse for this, in the un- 
willingness to lose really good risks because of the fall in rates, but these instances 
serve to discourage any movement on the part of the companies tired of such prac- 
tices to bring about a healthy reaction in rates. 


i 


A BosTON president, who was lately in the city, said he didn’t 
understand how respectable underwriters in New York could consent to write grain 
n store for twenty-five cents per annum, but owned that his company held risks 
on retail millinery stores in Boston at forty cents. When the question is resolved 
into one of pure and unadulterated folly, we will match any three Boston com- 
panies against as many of New York tor supremacy in this respect. 


i 


IT is related of an official of one of the large companies that on 
the day of the last meeting of the Tariff Association, after he had delivered him- 
self of a highly virtuous sermon on the necessity of getting better rates, he pro- 
ceeded directly to his office, and in less than a half hour accepted seven risks upon 
retail stocks of gentlemen's furnishing goods at thirty-five cents each. They were 
offered in a batch, and it was ‘‘ accept all or decline all,” and the temptation was 
more than he could resist. We are confident that the wily brokers who speculate 
upon the plastic qualities of the officials of every company thoroughly understand 
this man. They know him so well that they are rarely disappointed, and play 
upon him with a fascination fatal to his powers of resistance. There is in his 
breast, however, a high sense of his professional honor, If he signs an agree- 
ment, he will adhere to it solong as there is a shred left. It is to help just such 
natures that a binding tariff is needed. 


IF there are two things that deserve to be especially commended in 
insurance management, they are adherence to principle, and pluck. So we find it 
difficult to refrain from writing a first-class puff for that president of a local com- 
pany, who, although much in need of a few good premiums to make a show of net 
surplus, declined to re-insure an English company on a few risks, because he would 
do nothing to encourage or aid the intruder. 


*k 


A BROKER, whose headquarters are with a large company in Wall 
street, was at work on the street lately, trying to find risks in a building on the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Leonard street, in process of alteration, upon a stock of 
dry goods to be taken into that store after New Year's Day. There is no official 
survey of the building as it will be when the alterations and improvements are 
finished, mo form of policy, no knowledge whether the intended occupants design 
to open a communication with the adjoining premises, or, in fact, any of the de- 
tailed information necessary as a basis for a ratio. In a day or two after another 
broker went the rounds, and stated that Ae only had authority to find risks in the 
building designated, and consequently there was a pretty row immediately, All 
this trouble arose from a mistaken conviction on the part of the lessees and in™ 
tended occupants of the building, that two brokers could serve them better than 
one. The result of their first encounter was a snarl, which may or may not prove 
costly to the parties concerned. 

*k 


AN interesting controversy is in progress between some prominent 
agents having in charge the cancellation of certain policies at short rates for a large 
manufacturing corporation and several companies in connection with the question 
of the return premiums due. The agents demand the amount of return premiums 
due the assured parties without deduction. The companies insist that as they paid 
commissions to the authorized broker who gave them the risks originally, they are 
entitled to deduct the same rate of commissions in computing the return premiums. 
One company sent its check to the agents, but they refused to accept it, so there 
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the matter stands. The policies are in the hands of the company, and the agents 
acting for the parties interested decline to receive checks unless the return prem- 
ium is in gross. As a matter of fact, the owners of the property originally received 
a rebate from the face of the premiums, and it it is difficult to see in what spirit of 
equity they can lay claim to the return sums on any other basis than a deduction of 
the commissions first received. 

i 


ALL the crookedness concerning insurance is not comprised in the 
evil practices of companies and the deceptive tricks of brokers. One of the largest 
real estate owners in the city has frequently deluded his tenants before they be- 
came his tenants, and while they were negotiating for leases, by practically mis- 
representing the rate of insurance in his buildings. There are enough ‘“* low price” 
companies anxious for lines on buildings to insure his risks much below any tariff 
rate. Then, oblivious of the additional charge for merchandise, this scrupulous 
landlord quotes Ais rate at that which his tenant will have to pay for insurance. 
We have heard of warehousemen resorting to the same system for securing patron- 
age, although not recently, for any warehouseman who should solicit business on 
the representation that goods in his warehouse would be insured cheaper than in 
any other would have to assert that insurance was written in his place for nothing. 
There are sensible men who, having seen the crazy competition for warehouse in- 
surance, would think the story not impossible. 


i 


IT is undeniable that there are some slight signs of improvement in 
the insurance business, and they are not so much among underwriters as among 
those who have to buy insurance. At present the rates demanded by companies 
are no higher than they have been, (except in renewing dry-goods risks that were 
written before the January fires;) but on all sides property owners realize the im- 
possibility of companies thriving at present rates, and concede the necessity and 
desirability of an advance. Meantime the brokers are painfully aware of the result 
of their own hammering, in the small premium accounts of their patrons, and are 
anxious for rates to increase. In fact everybody is ready except the underwriters. 
Among them nobody dares to take the lead, lest somebody else may continue low 
rates long enough to get the business. And as for the incipient Tariff Associatién, 
it can't be called still-born, since such vast talk has attended its incubation; but its 
energies were to be expended on the brokers rather than on the business. However, 
there is prosperity ‘‘ in the air,” and fire insurance must soon share it. 


ik 


THE old saying about other people knowing more of your business 
than you do yourself receives daily illustration. During the month what was known 
for some time to only a few has ,been announced as consummated, and Messrs. An- 
derson & Stanton have retired from the agency business. This step has been long 
contemplated for the reason that the firm thought they would make more money 
by devoting ail their energies to the brokerage business. But this good and suffici- 
ent reason does not suit all the gossip-mongers. One starts the story, (absurb on 
its face), that the firm saw a chance to make money by selling out. Side by side 
with that story, and rather inconsistent with it, travels the report of a fortune re- 
cently made by the firm in stock speculations, so that hereafter they propose to 
take life easy. It is said the retiring agents ‘‘ fixed things"’ for their successors be- 
fore anybody had a chance to hear of the change. It is stated, just as positively, 
that upon the resignation of Messrs. Anderson & Stanton, special agents looked 
the field over and chose the fittest persons to represent their companies; which 
shows, if it is so, how widely special agents may differ in judgment. ‘Lhis business 
of inventing motives for other people is miserable, and should be stopped. 


i 


THERE are several companies which refuse to submit to the extraor- 
dinary forms used by such firms as A. T. Stewart & Co., Arnold, Constable & 
Co., and others and prefer to do without the risks of these firms, rather than to 
accept them under the conditions imposed. Such companies as the Continental, 
Howard, Phcenix, Niagara and others decline to waive all the clauses and stipula- 
tions of their policies merely to gratify the caprice of individuals who have assumed 
the privilege of dictating terms to the companies. The good old days when it was 
customary to treat the granting indemnity against fire as a favor conferred upon the 
assured, and which was received by the latter as a boon on the company’s own 
terms, may never return; but it may and should come to pass very soon that the 
companies that sell their policies ought to insist upon all their patrons being treated 
alike in relation to the obligations incurred. Such firms as A. T. Stewart & Co., 
are entitled to insurance on equal terms with the most favored customers, but 
should not be permitted to erase in their policy forms all the saving clauses of the 
contracts. _ 


IT is not apparent that any legislation affecting fire insurance is 
needed to protect the public or the companies, but there are whispers of influences 
that are gathering for several new essays. The English managers fear further at- 
tempts at legislation that shall discriminate against them, and will be likely to keep 
a close watch of all bills introduced. They have nothing to ask except to be let 
alone. It is probable, however, that the locals will not provoke a struggle at present 





since the foreign companies represented here are agreed with the American com- 
panies that last winter's law, to prevent the.entrance of any more foreign companies, 
ought to stand. One or two gentlemen who cherish hopes of representing English 
or French companies would like the laws altered for their benefit, but their influence 
is so small that they will hardly be able to make a demonstration. One thing is 
certain, and it has lately been discussed in the office of a large American company, 
the American companies entertain an indefinite hope of being able, sometime, to 
procure congressional action that shall tax the English companies out of the 
country. 





COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company. 


EIGHT years ago the Union Central Life Insurance Company adopted 
a system of insurance styled the Life-rate Endowment Plan. Great expectations 
were entertained with regard to the operation of this system, the arrangement of 
which originated solely with the gentlemen identified with the above named com- 
pany. The results thus far have fully realized their expectations. The induée- 
ments ¢ ffered under this plan are that the insured can secure the usual benefits of 
life insurance at ordinary life rates, with the additional advantage that when he will 
have arrived at that period of life when manhood begins to depart and the weak- 
ness of dotage to take possession of the once healthy and vigorous frame, the face 
of the policy will have become a matured endowment, and, consequently, payable. 
That is to say: the policy matures when it becomes self-payable, or, in other words, 
when the reserve, increased by the surplus ordinarily disbursed in dividends to the 
assured, reaches the face value of the policy. For illustration: Experience has 
shown that of 1000 persons insured at the age of 40, the annual premiums being 
$31.30, the total premiums received, and interest on the same, at the end of the 
year, amount to $33,491. Deducting $25,650 losses, expenses and reserve on poli- 
cies upon which payments have ceased during the year, a balance of $7,841 is left. 
This balance being divided by 1000, the number of persons insured, a proportion 
of $8 is shown standing to each policyholder at the end of the first year. At the 
beginning of the second year the survivors, being 790 in number, contribute $24,727 
in premiums, and this sum, increased by interest, and the interest and principal of the 
deposit or balance of the previous year, amounts at the end of the year to $34,848. The 
current losses, expenses, etc., of the year having been provided for, a deposit of 
$21,903 remains; which, being divided by 790, the number of survivors who paid 
premiums at the beginning of the year, shows a deposit of $28 standing to the 
credit of each policyholder. In succeeding years the number of policyholders 
gradually dwindle, premiums diminish, but the deposit standing over from pre- 
vious years, under the effects of compound interest, constitutes a rapidly increasing 
fund. At the end of the twenty-first year (the persons then existing being sixty-one 
years of age), the accumulated fund, after providing for the disbursements of the 
current year amounts to $181,202. This fund being divided by the number of 
surviving participators who contributed premiums at the beginning of the year 
(183), the proportional sum of $1,018 is fuund standing to the credit of each in- 
dividual. And this amount being a little more than equal to the face of the policy, 
it becomes evident that the date of maturity has arrived, or, in other words, the 
policy has become self-payable. Under the vicissitudes often incident to the lives 
of different people, this maturity may come at earlier or later periods, according 
to the dangers to which the insured are exposed ; but the figures used above are 
taken from reliablestatistics in the hands ot the officers of the Union Central Life, 
and constitute the average date of maturity of policies belonging to persons insur- 
ing at the age of forty. To more fully exemplify the benefits ensuing from the life- 
rate endowment plan, we give the following practical illustration: If a person, 
aged thirty-five, insure for $10,000, the annual premium in twenty-three years (the 
time which must elapse, according to the company’s table of mortality, before the 
policy becomes self-payable) would amount to $6,067.40. At the end of this period 
$10,000o—a sum equal to almost twice the money expended by him—would 
be paid to him in cash, unless he should elect to draw an annuity, or take a paid- 
up policy, the present value of which would be $10,000. On the other hand, if he 
should die during the operation of the policy, the sum of $10,0e0 would be paid to 
his family orestate. This plan of insurance cannot fail to take favorably with the 
public, giving, as it does, protection during the productive years of life, until old 
age is reached, when the objects of insurance will probably have passed away and 
the insured may be in a position that an annual income during his remaining years 
may be just what is needed for support; or, if insurance is still desired, a paid-up 
policy may be taken. 

This system of life insurance was first introduced by the Union Central Life in 
1871, and during the years which have elapsed since that date, its operations have 
been watched and scrutinized as an experimental plan, the success of which would 
determine its adoption as one of the company’s most important and distinct fear 
tures. The results, after several years’ experience, have proved satisfactory beyond 
anticipation—both to insurer and assured. The company has now decided to 
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inciple to the ten-year and fifteen-year life plan. The advantage 
of this plan over the ordinary life endowment plan is that the number of annual 
payments to be made is definitely fixed, and that they will be paid during the early 
and productive years of life. 

These favorable departures must certainly establish for the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company a prestige which will stamp itself indelibly upon the 
minds of the public and reap for the company valuable results in the revived busi- 
ness prosperity the country is now enjoying. Another favorable concession to 
policyholders which this company has recently made is the insertion of a non-for- 
feitable condition in its “policies, by which they may be continued in full force, 
without surrender, for such a length of time as the full legal value thereof will pay 
premiums due. Policies become non-forfeitable after three annual payments, ex- 
cept in the case of those taken out on the ten and fifteen annual payment life-rate 
endowment plan, when non-forfeiture exists after two payments. 


apply the same pr 





Anderson and Stanton—Tilyou, Schoonmaker & Co. 


ANDERSON & STANTON, for many years most favorably known in 
the insurance business, as local brokers and agents of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, and the Newark Fire Insurance Company, have given up their local 
business as agents and will henceforth devote their entire energies to the broker- 
age business. At the special request of the companies, however, they retain their 
general agencies, and will have the supervision of a number of agents in this dis- 
trict. This firm has been one of the most enterprising in the city, and has built up 
a business second scarcely to that of any other firmin the same line. The individual 
members are popular both with companies and their patrons, and now that they 
propose to confine themselves to the brokerage business, will unquestionably add 
largely to the volume of insurance entrusted to them to place. 

In surrendering the local agency of the Fire Association, the president of the 
company, Colonel Loudon Snowden, wrote Anderson & Stanton the flattering 
letter apprehended, requesting them to name their successors, as high a compli- 
ment as the company could well pay them. In response to this request, Anderson 
& Stanton recommended the firm of Tilyou, Schoonmaker & Co., and their 
nomination was unanimously confirmed by the Board of Directors of the company. 
Tilyou, Schoonmaker & Co., is also a well-known firm in the insurance business, 
having been agents for some time for the Shawmut, Faneuil Hall, Watertown and 
Atlantic Fire and Marine Fire Insurance Companies. The addition of the Fire 
Association with its four millions of assets and nearly a million of net surplus can- 
not fail to make of this one of the most popular agencies in the city. The public 
can be assured that whether dealing with Anderson & Stanton, or with Tilyou, 
Schoonmaker & Co., they will be treated with the utmost courtesy, and their in- 
terests served with promptness and intelligence. 

The following is the letter from Colonel Snowden referred to above. 

? - PHILADELPHIA, PENN., November 8, 1879. 

GENTLEMEN: I am in receipt of your communication of the 8th inst., and 
regret exceedingly that the argument I used with Mr. Anderson during his recent 
visit, did not have the effect of changing the determination of your firm to retire 
from the agency of our company in New York. 

_ Your retirement is a great source of regret to myself personally, and I am sure 
it will be to the Board of Directors when I communicate your determination. Your 
manner of doing business and your promptness in all respects entitles you to the 
highest considera‘ion from us, and I shall miss you very much in the future work 
of the company. Since you have determined to sever the connection which has 
for a long period so pleasantly united us, I beg as a personal favor that you will 
indicate some person who in your judgment will be best suited to take your place. 
I should like you to look over the field and give me your judgment as to whom you 
think would be best suited for the succession. No person can judge better than 
you of our requirements, since you are thoroughly familiar with our modes of doing 
business, and needs of the company. Awaiting your reply, 

I remain, very respectfully, your friend and obedient servant, 
A. LOUDON SNOWDEN, President Fire Association. 

MEssrs, ANDERSON & STANTON, Agents, 

No. 152 Broadway, New York City. 





The Scottish Commercial Insurance Company. 


THE success of this company, both at home and abroad, wherever 
agencies are established, has, it seems, been exceptionally unusual, as compared 
with some institutions of a similar character in Great Britain. If it has 
not been universally successful in all its various agency branches during recent 
years, then its receipts in certain quarters must have more than made up for its 
losses in other quarters, for, in view of the growing business and future prospects 
of their corporation, the directors, at a recent meeting, voted to increase the com- 
pany’s capital stock from $625,000 to $850,000. So eager were the bids for this 
subscription, that five or six of the shareholders offered to individually subscribe 
to the entire $225,000 increase. This offer was, however, rejected, in order to give 
everybody equal chances, and the directors finally decided that the increase should 
be allotted in proportion to the number of shares of the company held by each ap- 





Plicant, and if this plan should not dispose of the entire amount of new stock by 
the first of December, the remainder would be sold indiscriminately, In a few . 


days over twice the amount had been applied for. The stock was, however, in- 
creased only $225,000, as had been previously voted. 

Quite an important change has occurred in the conduct of the business of 
the Scottish Commercial Insurance Company, in this country. The West- 
ern department, which has heretofore been reporting to New York, has been 
transformed into a Chicago branch of the Home office, entirely independent of New 
York. The business will be conducted on a plan similar to that so successfully inau- 
gurated by the Liverpool and London and Globe. One important feature of this is a 
Chicago Board of Directors, which will tend to Americanize the company and make it 
more popular with the assured, as the Board will include at least three of Chicago's 
most prominent and wealthy business men. This new departure is a high compli- 
ment to the company’s popular general Western agent, William R. Kerr, and 
when the record of the office is considered it is clear that the compliment is.well- 
earned. When in April, 1875, Mr. Kerr entered the service of the company, he 
found in the Western field twenty agents, who were sending to the New York office 
less than twenty thousand dollars in premiums per annum. He now passes on the 
daily reports from five hundred agencies, the premiums on which foot up to the 
handsome sum of a quarter of a million dollars per annum, and which are still in- 
creasing. In his arduous labors, Mr. Kerr has been ably seconded by a very effi- 
cient corps of assistants, which includes I. S. Blackwelder, superintendent of 
agencies and adjuster, who also gives particular attention to the special work in 
Illinois and Wisconsin ; H. C. Keller, of Leavenworth, special agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska and Colorado; E. B. Ames, of Minneapolis, special 
agent for Minnesota and Wisconsin (western). H. B. Anderson, of Toledo, 
special agent for Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky; and Morris Franklin, of Chicago, 
Mr. Kerr's able lieutenant in the office work. 

Under the new arrangement, Mr. Kerr and his agents coming into more inti- 
mate relations with the home office and the public into a closer connection with the 
company though well-known local directors, a still further advancement of the 
Scottish Commercial’s interests in the West may be looked for. 

And in commenting upon the United States agency branches of the Scottish 
Commercial, it may be mentioned that not only has the department under the 
supervision of Mr. Kerr increased in size and importance during the year just 
gone by, but the Eastern department, under the shrewd, prudent and economical 
management of E, W. Crowell, United States manager, who specially supervises 
this branch, has been nourished and purged of all unnecessary parasytes who 
have unwittingly crept on the list of employes, until the Jersonnel of the company 
has been finally reduced to a body of gentlemen thoroughly versed in the business 
of fire underwriting, each in his place being absolutely indispensable. It must be 
remembered that it was through the efficient supervision of Mr, Crowell that the 
annual receipts in the United States have reached the enormous proportion which 
it now constitutes of the total income reported by the home office. 





An Important Change. 


MR. JAMES M. DE Camp, for several years the Adjuster in New Eng- 
land for the Liverpool and London and Globe, has received the appointment of 
general agent for the company’s Cincinnati Department, one of their oldest de- 
partments, which formerly was under the management of Knight & Warren, and 
jatterly under Robert Knight, who for twenty years has been_the British Vice Con- 
sul. The change was brought about by the desire on the part of the company for 
a more vigorous and popular management, and the time of Secretary Dove's visit 
to this country to select a manager for the California department, was taken for the 
step. In selecting Mr. De Camp, the company has secured, without doubt, the 
right man, He is a field man of thirteen years experience, formerly with the A2tna 
in the West, and then with the Amazon in the East, and since then, the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Adjuster in New England, which duties have proven him a 
man who unites courtesy and fair dealing with energy and ability, and one emi- 
nently fitted to establish a pleasant and profitable management. From practical 
experience and personal observation, he is familiar with the wants, needs and diffi- 
culties of the local agent. The company has shown their confidence in him by 
delegating to him full general agency powers; the agents will report and remit di- 
rect to him. He is already introducing an important change; most of the points 
will at once be made. Recording agencies and issue their own policies, which step 
should have been taken long ago. Mr. De Camp is to be congratulated upon his 
advancement, which has been tairly earned. The company will, no doubt, soon 
see a marked increase in the receipts from its Cincinnati General Agency. 





The London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company, of Liverpool. 


THE present well-known standing and favor of the London and 
Lancashire Insurance Company in England, as well as elsewhere where the com- 
pany has agencies, have prompted its officers to considerably extend the volume of 
its business for the coming year. Among the important features which have been 
adopted looking towards the pursuance of this policy, is the re-insurance, through- 
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out the United Kingdom, of the fire business of the London and Southwark Insur- 
ance Corporation, of London. The London and Lancashire has also established 
a branch organization, with a local board of directors, at London, and has ap- 
pointed W. R. Reynolds, late manager of the London and Southwark, its London 
secretary. These, with other business accessions, will probably so augment the 
receipts of the company during the present incoming year, that it would be no haz- 
ard to venture the prediction that, instead of $1,250,000 received from premiums 
last year, the total returns will show this sum increased by $400,000 or $500,000. 

The United States branch of the company, whose inner workings are brought 
more directly under the eye of THE SPECTATOR, in view of its location, needs no 
remark or comment on the routine smoothness with which the various agency 
wheels roll along, each consistent with the others, and so entirely devoid of friction 
under the hand and brain of the skillful engineer to which each sub-branch has been 
entrusted, 





The Equitable Life, of London, ’ 


AT a General Meeting of the Equitable Life Insurance Company, of 
London, held on December 5, the account of the decennial investigation of profit 
and proposed allotment of bonuses was presented. The statement showed that a 
clear surplus of nearly £1,900,000 remained after providing for all future claims. 
The directors recommend the declarations of additions to existing policies, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to £1,753,574, leaving a reserve of £3,128,850. The effect of 
this distribution will be to make a total addition of 172% per cent to policies taken 
out in 1827, of 135 per cent to policies taken out in 1836, of 1013 per cent to poli- 
cies taken out in 1846, of 74 per cent to policies taken out in 1856, of 31% percent to 
policies taken out in 1866, and 1o per cent to policies taken out in 1874. The valu- 
able and phenomenal benefits of life insurance as dispensed by this company are as 
strikingly shown in the following sentence as they are set forth above: It was 
stated that the addition of 50 per cent to policies taken out in 1861 was sufficient, if 
so applied, to extinguish all premiums payable during the next ten years, at the ex- 
piration of which term, every policyholder would have the option of repeating the 
operation if he desired it. 





The Germania Fire Insurance Company. 


ON the first of the present month, the Germania increased its capi- 
tal from $500,000 to $1,000,000. This increase is made in recognition of the fact 
that the tendency of business is at present in the direction of the large and strong 
companies. The enterprise that has hitherto characterized the Germania manage- 
ment was equal to the demands of the times, and the increase of capital mentioned 
is the result. The new stock was at once taken by the old stockholders, who thus 
indicate their confidence in the management of the company, as well as in the 
future of fire insurance. At the beginning of 1879, the company had a surplus of 
$700,000, which, we presume, was maintained during the year. The Germania 
has been favorably known to the public heretofore, and this increase of capital, 
giving additional security to policyholders, cannot fail to make it even more popu- 
lar than before. 





The Metropole Insurance Company. 


ALTHOUGH the Métropole has been in the United States but 
a month or two, the enterprising way in which its interests have been pursued, 
and pushed forward during the limited period since its entrance reflects deserved 
credit both on the United States Manager, John C, Paige, and the company’s offi- 
cers on the other side of the ocean—directly in the former case, indirectly in the 
latter. The company has already entered twenty States of the Union, and over one 
hundred different agencies have been established. J. S. Harris, a highly esteemed 
msurance man of Chicago, has received the appointment of supervising agent and 
adjuster for the States of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. Mr. Harris is a 
gentleman amply qualified to assume the responsible duties incident to a position 
of this character. He bears an excellent reputation gained while connected with 
the Underwriters Agency, Insurance Company of North America, and Niagara In- 
surance Company, both for his moral qualities and as a practical underwriter. His 
headquarters are at No. 153 La Salle street, Chicago. 

The Compagnie de Re-Assurance Generales, the other French company which 
recently entered this country and was placed also under the management of Mr. 
Paige, although not so far advanced as the Métropole in the extent and number of its 
ramifications, still its agencies are being established as fast as is feasible. In addition 
to the deposit with the State treasurer of Massachusetts, for the further security of 
policyholders and creditors in the United States, boards of trustees for these two 
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companies, consisting of Messrs. H. H. Hunnewell, George M. Barnard, William 
P. Hunt and Mahlon D. Spalding, four of the wealthiest and most reputable citi. 
zens of Boston, have been appointed, and liberal amounts of money will be placed 
and continued in their hands. 


Bigelow, Coit & Peck Dissolve. 


For certain advantageous reasons, best known to themselves, the 
members of this much respected and widely known firm have severed connections 
and each continues in the insurance field doing business on his own responsibility, 
with the exception of Mr. Bigelow, who, after a long and spotless career, retires to 
enjoy the remainder of his years in domestic quietude. Mr. Peck has removed to 
No. 139 Broadway, where he holds the agencies of the Providence Washington, 
the Meriden, the Manufacturers (Boston), the Mercantile (Boston), the Newark 
Fire, and the Armenia. Mr. Coit will continue in the office, No. 150 Broadway, 
and represent the Phoenix and Hartford, of Hartford, and the Springfield Fire and 
Marine. The business sagacity and sturdy perseverance so severely exercised 
during their association in the recent years of trial and distress, will attend both 
of these gentlemen in the separate paths upon which they have set forth. 


The Northwestern Mutual Life. 


ON the 25th of last November the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company completed the twenty-first year of its existence. In glancing over 
its career one cannot fail to recognize that the progress of this company through 
the various periods of financial depression and buoyancy, since the date of its 
organization in 1858, has been marked conspicuously by the exhibition of unusual 
prudence, economy and sound judgment on the part of its officers, not only in the 
investment of funds, but in selecting lives and curtailing management expenses, 
To this fact, perhaps, may be attributed, in some degree, the partiality shown this 
institution by the insuring public; not entirely to this, however, for another and 
equally good reason places it in favor with applicants for insurance. Pre-eminent 
in its concessions to policyholders, having been one of the pioneers in rendering a 
non-forfeitable character to policies, in advocating the contribution plan for dis- 
tributing surplus, in removing the extra premium on female lives, and in inserting 
various clauses in its policies in favor of the assured, the extensive patronage con- 
ferred upon the company by the public in general and prudent people in particular 
should excite no comment of surprise. 

The rapid growth of the funds of the Northwestern and the increase in the 
volume of its business is truly remarkable. A better synopsis of its progress during 
the past thirteen years could not be presented than the tabular statement which we 
give herewith. A more striking exhibit could have been made had the company’s 
annual statements for each of the twenty-one years of its life been presented, but for 
this, space would not allow. The striking contrast of the figures representing the 
business of the year 1866 with that of 1878 is interesting. The present assets, it 
will be seen, are nearly twelve times more than the assets of the earlier year, while 
the surplus is more than fourteen times as large. The ratio of surplus to liabilities 
in 1866 was 19.78, and the ratio of surplus to assets was 16.51, In the year 1878, 
the first-mentioned ratio was 27.82, and that of surplus to assets, 21.77. A better 
criterion of a company’s condition could not be taken than in considering the 
relation of its surplus funds to assets and liabilities, and the results of this com- 
parison in the case of the Northwestern Life brings out the true inward progress 
of the institution during the last thirteen years ; especially is the present creditable 
showing enhanced, and the excellent management under which the company thrives 
brought to light, when it is observed that notwithstanding the falling away of assets, 
under the depreciating influences of the times, in the year 1878 as compared with 
1877, the surplus of the former year exceeds that of the latter by $133,524. The 
interest receipts of the company are astounding. In scanning the column of interest 
receipts in the table presented herewith, it will be seen that this source of income 
has gradually crept up from tens of thousands, in the year 1866, to millions in the 
last few years. The company has now reached a stage in its career when this item 
of income opens the way to the exercise of remarkable generosity to the insured, 
This is exhibited in the column of aggregate payments to policyholders, where it 
will be noticed that for several years the amounts returned to policyholders have 
equalled the premiums received at the beginning of the year, and in the last two 
years the premium receipts have been greatly exceeded by the sums returned to the 
insured ; in the latter year especially this excess reached the enormous sum of 
$1,104,214. How well the company, by means of its income from profitable 
investments, has been enabled to withstand this extraordinary generosity may be 
seen by reference to the column of net surplus. Beginning with $260,996 in 1866, 
this fund has rapidly and steadily increased, each successive year adding to the 
accumulations of preceding years, until, as stated above, the figures of the earliest 
year co»stitute a fraction less than one-fourteenth part of the present surplus. In 
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company is shown up, t 


nting these statistics, compiled from official sources, the true“character of the 
he excellence of which cannot be added to or lessened by 


fulsome eulogy, on the policy pursued by, and the personal merits of, the managers 


and directors. Suffice it to’say, that the untarnished record of the Northwestern 
Life will undoubtedly continue in the future as it has done in the past, to increase 
its patronage and indorsement by the general public. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Adjustment of Fire Losses on Buildings, by A. F. Waters. C. C. Hine, Publisher, 
New York. 

WE have received from the publisher a copy of the above named 
yaluable work. Mr. Waters is a practical underwriter, of many years experience, 
He has served as a professional adjuster of fire losses, and has made a careful 
study of the business. The present work is the result of his experience. It will 
prove a welcome aid to many agents and adjusters, who at present have but little 
data upon which to base very necessary calculations. Mr. Waters details in extenso 
the course to be followed in adjusting a loss, from the moment notice of it is 
received till settlement with the companies has been effected. He treats of the 
duties of the adjuster in ascertaining the origin of the fire, of the rights of the 
claimant, of salvage, of the advantages of arbitration, partial losses, and of each 
separate and distinct portion of the building. Regarding the rights of claimants 
he says: 

The claimant has undoubted rights under the policy which cannot with any 
degree of safety be ignored. Too many adjustments have been made upon the 
principle that all the rights and all the power to enforce them rests with the com- 
pany and its representative. This method of procedure is extremely unwise and 
unpolitic. Not all who are so unfortunate as to have a loss belong to the doubtful 
or dishonest class. Many an honest man is found on the list of claimants, and as 
such is entitled to a fair and honorable hearing. * Mistakes in this direction are not 
easily rectified; and not only this, but the adjuster lays himself open to the charge 
that he prejudiced the case, and was compelled to retire from an untenable position. 
Every such occurrence strengthens the case of the claimant, and, correspondingly, 
weakens that of the adjuster. The claimant may be ignorant of his rights under 
the policy, and yet in the hands of an honorable adjuster be perfectly secure in 
obtaining them. It is very natural that the average claimant shou'd be somewhat 
suspicious of the acts and motives of the adjuster. His mind, perchance, has 





been poisoned by og busy-bodies, who have filled it with all manner of 
suspicions and surmises. These doubts and fears must be entirely swept away, 
and confidence obtained in the integrity of your motives before any good results 
can be obtained or any satisfactory progress made in the adjustment. 

The good old rule, formulated many centuries ago, of ‘‘ Doing unto others as 
you would that they should do unto you,’’ combines within its limits full instruction 
as to the motive which should actuate the adjuster in dealing with an honest 
claimant. The result of an adjustment may be asmall thing to the adjuster, but 
to the claimant everything. It is human nature to value one's own possessions 
more highly than that of another ; hence, it is not always an evidence of a dishonest 
motive on the part of the claimant when his ideas as to values are largely at va- 
riance with that of the adjuster. The house that perchance was burned repre- 
sented to him more than the mere money cost of replacing it. To him it was 
home, around which the many happy hours of childhood clustered, and tender 
associations made sacred its almost Pallowed precincts. It had a value to him 
unrepresented in dollars and cents, and the loss of which no ‘‘cash value at the 
time of the fire'’ would ever fully compensate. Of course, the contract of in- 
demnity contemplates no such values. Yet, notwithstanding this, it is not wisdom 
to rudely push aside this rather gesthetical view of a loss, and harshly bring back 
the claimant by one fell swoop to the prosaic contemplation of the sober fact, that 
this is a claim which eliminates sentiment and obliterates every consideration save 
that which can be estimated in dollars and cents. 

A little tact in this regard is often a strong leverage to a successful and honorable 
adjustment. The claimant may be unreasonable in his demands, jealous of his 
supposed rights, and tenacious in his opinions, and yet not be a difficult person 
to control if the proper means are used. To drive such a nature would perhaps be 
a difficult feat ; yet to lead him with the strings of tact and common sense, might, 
perchance, be easily and successfully done. The proper treatment of a claimant 
is fully asimportant in an adjustment as the capacity to fully and clearly estimate 
the amount of a loss. 


It is possible to accurately make every figure in the details of a building loss, and 
utterly fail in impressing the truth of your conclusions upon the claimant. 
combination of both is indispensable if a resort to arbitration would be avoided. 


It is too much the habit of adjusters to regard every claimant as a criminal, 
guilty of having wilfully destroyed his property. Mr. Waters would have them 











all treated as honorable men until the reverse is proven. If underwriters gen- 
erally would accept his views in this respect, the business of underwriting would 
be in better odor with the public. 

Mr. Waters has incorporated in his work numerous tables showing the cost of 
all materials entering into the construction of a building, so that, with this data 
in hand, can figure exactly what it will cost to replace a structure that has been 
burned. Of course, these tables of values will be effected from time to time by 
the market prices of building material, but they will always afford approximate 
data upon which to base adjustments. The book is prepared with great care, and 
the publisher has done justice to the author by producing it in acceptable form. 








NEWS OF THE MONTH. 





The Robbery of the Continental Life. 


MR. JOHN P. O’NEIL, the Receiver of the Continental Life Insurance 
Company, says that he has been engaged since November 1 in paying a dividend 
of fifteen per cent to the creditors of the company. The payments have been made 
in the order of the numbers of the policies, and the slowness of the payment arises 
from the fact that the actuarial calculations, made at the time of the company’s 
failure, have been found to be incorrect, and a new computation will have to be 
made on each policy. The new figures have to be transferred to the valuation and 
dividend registers—three large books, on each of which two clerks are engaged. 
When this work is completed (which will probably be in a few weeks), the re- 
ceiver says that he will pay all policyholders as they present themselves ; but i the 
meantime he can only pay as fast as the calculations can be made and notices sent 
out, or at the rate of about fifty per day. Dividends on 1,086 claims were paid in 
November. The referee's report on the established death claims is nearly com- 
plete, and will be presented to the court for confirmation in a few days. The 
dividend on these claims will be paid at once. Mr. O'Neil especially cautions 
policyholders not to sacrifice their claims, as the dividend will shortly be paid to 
all. Receiver O Neil has been exceedingly profuse in his promises but niggardly 
in performance. The closing up of the Continental Life,has been characterized 
by the most high-handed robbery known since the days of Boss Tweed. The as- 
sets of the company have been frittered away in payments to the receiver, to 
lawyers, referees, and other barnacles that have attached themselves to the com- 
pany, and the policyholders are likely to receive but little, and that little will return 
to them, like bread cast upon the water, only after many days. 





The Homeopathic Mutual Life’s Statement for 1879. 


THE statement of the Honiceopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
New York, for the year just closed, cannot but be regarded with favor by the policy- 
holders and friends of this staunch and capably managed institution. The surplus to 
policyholders at December 31, 1879, exceeded the surplus of the same date in 1878 by 
nearly $30,000, it standing at $93,790 against $65,697 the previous year. The capita} 
of the company is within a moiety of being intact. Business has increased the past 
two months at an encouraging rate, and the prospect for the future is very bright, 
the horizon being lined with indications of a satisfying nature. The officers of, the 
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company are determined to avail themselves of every new feature tending to meet 
the wants of that large portion of the public that has hitherto been almost excluded 
from participation in the benefits of life insurance. Already the company has ad- 
opted a new plan—or rather a new arrangement of an old plan—by which persons 
desiring small insurance can be accommodated with the same safety and facility as 
he who is in quest of alarger policy. In the Homeopathic Mutual, policies as low 
as $100 each are now issued, and in case of death immediate payment is made, and 
the expense of burial is met without inconvenience. That this form of insurance 
will in time become very popular, is not to be doubted. The rich man as well as 
the poor man will carry such a policy; the former to clear away any little indebted- 
ness that may remain at death, the latter to provide for the proper interment of his 
body in case of a sudden taking away. The management of the Homeeopathic is 
of the best, conservative, but progressive; the interests of the shareholders and 
policyholders are alike zealously protected. In the company’s latest statement 
every liability is estimated at its highest, and every asset at its lowest. ‘The officers 
have recommended to the Board of Directors that a rebate be made to the policy- 
holders at the beginning of the rebate year, in March. 





The Ohio Commissionership. 


A NEW insurance commissioner for the {state of Ohio is to be ap- 
pointed in place of Commissioner Wright, whose term of office has expired. The 
Cleveland Herald says : 

“ Thereis a strong feeling among {insurance men in favor of Mr. A. J. Waters, 
of Cleveland, for the position of Insurance Commissioner. Mr. Waters is an 
old insurance man and knows more about the business than any other man in the 
State. He is the Ohio State agent of the Continental, of New York, and that com- 
pany is indebted to him for the success it has attained in this State. Mr. Waters 
is vice-president of the Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest, and no man 
in the State stands higher among insurance men’ than Mr. Waters. He would 
undoubtedly give universal satisfaction were he to receive the appointment of 
Commissioner of Insurance.” 

Mr. Waters is a man of great experience, of unquestioned capacity and in- 
tegrity, and his appointment would be a credit to the State. He has written 
several works on insurance which are valuable. 





The Death Rate. 


ACCORDING to the published statistics of the Imperial Sanitary Bu- 
reau, of Prussia, there died in the week ending June 14, of each 1000 inhabitants 
in— 

PER CENT. 
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New York and Brooklyn Mortgages to Life Insurance Companies. 


THE following New York and Brooklyn mortgages to local life in- 
surance companies, recorded between November 20 and December 25, are reported 
in The Real Estate Record : 


Equitable Life, mortgagee ; Norman, Peck and Lewis F. Martin, mortgagors. 8th 


av., 144th st., (P. M.) Dec. 3, due Dec. 1, 1880, 6 per cent..........-....--- -- $20,000 
Equitable Life, mortgagee ; Samuel J. Murphy, mortgagor. 3d pl., (P. M.) Nev. 
14, due Dec, 1, 1880, 6 per cent..... seiadtebiaisiadies 8,coo 


Equitable Life, mortgagee ; John Gibb, mortgagor. Clason av.,e. $., 100 $s. Gates 





_ &v.,20x80, Dec. 17, due Dec. 1. 1880, 6 per cent... .......---2.--.ce- eee 4,000 
Equitable Life, mortgagee ; John Gibb, mortgagor. Clason av.,e. s., 80 s, Gates 
, av.,20x80, Dec. 17, due Dec, 1, 1880, 6 per cent...............--20c00----s- 5,000 
Equitable Life, mortgagee ; John Gibb, mortgagor. Clason av., e 60 Gates av., 
20x80. Dec. 17, due Dec. Ri; SR, OT iwi os ccentctetesoucsctatoussoces 5,000 
Equitable Life, mortgagee ; John Gibb, mortgagor. Clason av.,e. s., 40 s. Gates 
av.,20 x80. Dec. 17, due Dec. 2, 1880, 6 per cent................-.-------e-- 5,000 
Equitable Life, mortgagee ; John Gibb, mortgagor. Clason av., e. s., 20 s. Gates 
av.,20x 80. Dec. 17, due Dec, 1, 1880, 6 per cent.............-.....---------- 6,000 
Equitable Life, mortgagee; Abraham Dowdney, mortgagor. 75th st.,(P. M.) Dec. 
iis Ss Oi SR eo el elon ren phinsinganahahtontaesben 40,000 
Equitable Life, mortgagee ; Charles Delmonico, mortgagor. 14th st., n.s., 350 w. 
_ 7th av.. 25x 120. Nov. 29, due Dec. 1, 1880, 6 per cent ........ ORT oe 15,000 
Germania Life, mortgagee; Annie E., wife of Franklin A. Thurston, mortgagor. 
ized st., n. s., 160 w. sth av., 68x 99.11 ; (4 morts., each $6,000.) Dec. 20, due 
me... XS RE a ieee ee ere SREPE ES bas 73 24,000 
Germania Life, mortgagee ; Anderson Fowler, mortgagor. 68th st.,s. s., 40 w. 4th 
av., 20X 100.5. Dec. 15, due Nov. 30, 1882, 6 per cent................--.--..- 15,000 
Manhattan Life, mortgagee ; John Ruefer, mortgagor. Forsyth st. (No. 145), w. s. 
24x 100. Nov 20, 1 year, 6 RR eg FR te Ee aa ae 8,000 


etn @. (Nos. 77, 79 and 81), w. s., 200 n. Houston st.,60x91.6. Oct. 
ue 880, 6 






















Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Henrietta L. King, individ. and extrx. N. Low, mortgagor. 


22, Pip ey aT UD nnd Sana nelliisn oc cne deeueuitbassvaueenenioar --- $1 
Mutual Life, mortgagee; Ellen, wife of Michael Guilfoyle, mortgagor. 112th st. = 
(No. ars E.), n. s., 233.4 ¢. 3d av.,16.8x 100.11. Dec. 11, aut toms 1, 1881, 6 
BOE GHEE ecco cnpe cc co qnecnesecetsngesebaséebneguacsccuecencscneuboassgesewense 2,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Isabel T., wife of Charles B. Perry, mortgagor. Southern 
Boulevard, W h av., Simp st. and 167th st., 713.7 x 243 X 851.11 x 2co, 
being 4,398-1,000 acres ; also Fox st., 167th st., Tiffany st. and 169th st., 243.3 x 
1(5.1% X 537-1 X 359.7, being 3,475-1,000 acres. (The streets being included in 
the acre measurements.) ec. c1, due June 1, 1881, 6 per cent................. 4,500 
Mutuai Life, mortgagee; John B. McGeorge, mortgagor. Richards st. P. M. 
i FO GI tiretkcelndspnctcks Ludapaceschntuabedentbecatsbhee - 2,600 
Mutual Life, mortgagee; John B. McGeorge, mortgagor. Richards st. P. M. 
OD, Gr FOR le Ge denen db enkdoncdnsenscicséctsginenbibeonoksisbads 2,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; John B. McGeorge, mortgagor. Richardsst. P. M. 
SPO, Bar 6 Uy © OP iicks Mitte dens cock sccusdapabéce<tcpuninmeddanOddiaiteds 2,000 
Mutual Life, wey a ed: Manning F. Lawson, mortgagor. Hudson st., No. sor, 
and No. 131 Christopher st., being Hudson st., n. w. cor. Christopher st., 26.7 
X 72 X 50 X 74.11. ov. 22, due Dec. 1, 1880, 6 per Cent ........cececceesccoen- 20,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; James V.S. Woolley, mortgagor. 76th st.,n., 45 e. Madi- 
son av., 50 x 102.2. (Four morts., each, $6,000.) Nov. 20, due Dec. 1, 1880, 6 
POE CUD ocnc cov enccngcocnsngensbinetgie UaeNNEnSs rebteseeremibsatenegpentons 24,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Edgar L. Reynolds, mortgagor. 39th st., centre line, 525 
w. 1th av. runs west 814.11 to exterio: line Hudson River, x south 129.2 x east 
825.6 x north 128.9. Nov. 19, due Dec. 1, 1880, 6 per cent._.............-..... 18 ,300 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Charles W. Torrey, mortgagor. Park st. (No. 29), s. s., 
23.4 e. Duane st., 23.8 x 89.10 x 24 x 89.7. Nov. 19, due Dec. 1, 1880, 6 per cent £,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Alexander H. Mott and Hopper S. and Ruth A. Wallace 
(individ. and exrx. J. Mott,) mortgagors. s4th st., n. s., 450 west 11th ave., runs 
north 159.2 x northwest 123 to Hudson River, x southerly to s4th st., x east 262. 
SOT, Ob, See OD: C, Fas OEE Dein dndiiwcnecetapdsdceuctiassoentevetionsess CED 
Mutual Lite, mortgagee ; Vernon K. Stevenson, mortgagor. rothave.,w.s., ex 
tending from soth to Goth st., 200. tox 200. Dec. 9,due Dec. 1, 1880. 6 per 
CONE. 2222 conn nnn n conn nnn cen n cone mewn wens occ cent occcecccccemecccesccescccess 45.000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Jacob Oswald or Osswalt, mortgagor. Ave. A, (No. 202) 
€. S., 77-6 8. 13th st., 25.9 x 96. Dec. 3, dte June 1, 1881, 6 per cent ............ 6,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Herman H. Cammann, mortgagor. toth ave.,-e. s., cor. 
82d st., 4 X 100. De. Ob, ue Fane s, Ger. SOE CURE... cccccccccccucncoeses 12,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Anna V. B., wife of Edward A. Duer, mortgagor. roth 
st., (No. 47 E.,) n. s., 100 w. 4th ave., 25 x92. Nov. 29,due March 1, 1881. 6 
POT CONE 6 ncn cece ccs esess cus cocddsadecoenasoocosccescostecsoneccocesteseocces 12,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; John MacGregor, mortgagor. 13s5thst.,s.s. 285 e. 6th 
ave., 75 X 99.11. Vec. 4, due June 1, 1881,6 per cent..................-..------ 3-500 
Mutual Lite, mortgagee; Frances A., wife of Olive Bryan, mortgagor. Hunt's 
Point roa i, s. w. cor. Lafayette ave., 195. 8 x 771 to centre of lane, x 200.6 along 
lane, x 124.6 to Brown ave., x 405 to Lafayette ave., x 898.6. Dec. 3, due June 
8, IEDC, PET CORE ..n cc cecccces coesewsdpocn donc cdbecccs wens asececscecconsseeoee 8,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Harriet M. Farmer, mortgagor. 43d st., (No. 234 W.), s. 
S.. 333-4 W- 7th ave., 16.8 x 100.4. Nov. 29, due Dec. 1, 1880, 6 percent ........ 2,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Richard f. Bang, mortgagor. Chrystie street, (No.75), 
w. S., 25 n. Hester st., 25 x 104. Dec. 2, due Dec. 1, 1880, 6 per cent........... 6,500 
Mutual Life, mortgagee; Alexander D. Black and Francis W. Williams, mort- 
gagors. ad street, n. s., 203.4 west ad ave., 76.3 x 102.2. Dec. 12, due June 1. 
See © PR ceundagttincccimmiantinecdicptty és ‘necagnecenmeetingiaeeis 28.500 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Fanny, Thurlow W. and Harr.et W. Coulter by J. E. 
Coulter, guardian, mortgagor, roth ave., (No. 751 and Nos. 500 and so2 West 
5'st st.), being roth ave., s. w. COr. 51st st., 25.5 x roo. Dec. 19, due June 1, 
SOBs, OSE CEbic nce wut fen tigt Win cece cceotseeceennevessenkseesbinetites 3,500 
Mutual! Life, mortgagee ; James D. Fish, mortgagor. Broadway, 37th st., (P. M.) 
ee EE a ae: 60,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Melinda, wife of Simon Kaufman, mortgagor. McDougal 
st. (No. 77), w. s. 50s. 8th st. or Clinton pl., 25 x 100.9 X 25 X 100, Cc. 20, 
GU FOS Cts CRORE othe es dabbcescccecunescowscnngienseda teehee 11,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; James W. Whitney, mortgagor. Smith st. (Nos. 308, 310, 
312, 314, 316, 318 and 320), n. w. cor. President st., runs north rco x w. 23.6 xs. 
25 X w. 26.6 x S. 75 to President st. xe. 50. Dec. 1, 1 year, 6 per cent ......... 4000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; William Casey, mortgagor. riath st. (No. arr E.) n. s. 
20 €, 3d av., 16.8 x 100.11. Dec. 11, due June 1, 1881, 6 per cent............... 2,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Theresa King (widow), mortgagor. 7th av. (Nos. 475, 477, 
and 479), S. ¢. cor. 36th st., 54.5 x 60. Dec. 23,due June 1, 1881, 6 percent.... 20,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Cornelia S., wife of Parker Handy, mortgagor. 68th st. 
(No. 55 kK.) 8. s., 60 w. 4th av., 20x 100.5. Dec. 18.... .........----.------ec0- 18,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Joseph Wurzler, mortgagor. Myrtle av., Sandford st., (P. 
M.) Dec. 1,due June 1, 1881, 6 per cent ............ Lacuapensaspceas coenusber 8,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; William H. Popham, and Richard Arnold, mortgagors. 
Broad st. (Nos. 78 and 80), w. s., 52.2 X 214. 4. irreg.; touches an alley also on 
interior plot, 79.2 w. Broad st, and adj. above, 22 x 23.5 x 22 x 22.8; Market- 
field st. (Nos. 14, 16 and 18), s. s., 73.5 x 68.9 x 71.7x 70. Nov. 25, due Dec. 1, 
CODE, ORRRGORE 0060s onpenen este nstntene reds vecnupeowennmeidtéingmadienabaltin 5,000 
New York Life end Trust, moztgagee ; Arnold Lustig, mortgagor. 3d av., 108th st. 
and ed av. (P.M. Nov: 96,1 year, 6 per cent...........-. eecncceecoe-coccesce 17,500 
New York Life and Trust, mortgagee ; Patrick H. O’ Brien, mortgagor. 2d av., 39th 
0: TD eee. BB I OI ira kins comes ccvceccesstcessakdiseniindl 150 
New York Life, mortgagee ; Isaac Mehrbach, mortgagor. 1st av., mn. w. cor. 97th 
st., 100.11 X 400; ISt av., S. W. Cor. g8th st., 100,11 x 275. Nov. 26, 3 years, 6 
OF CONE ccc ccccccccccsscescce cowcnwnsesccccccccccescenes cee pecs: eseesee co ene 27,000 
New York Life, mortgagee ; Alois A. Berman, mortgagor. 22d st., n. s., 199-4. ¢. 
ad av., 150.8 x 98.9. ee MF are eae 45,000 
New York Life, mortgagee ; James R. Breen and William P. Parsons, mortgagors. 
61st st., n, 3.,95 w. Madison av., 25 x 100.5. Dec. 1, 1 year, 6 per cent......... 25,000 
New York Life, mortgagee ; James R. Breen and William P. Parsons, mortgagors. 
61st st., n.S., 120 w. Madison av., 25 x 100.5. Dec. 1,1 year, 6 per cent....... 25,000 
New York Life, mortgagee ; Margaret, wife of Francis Crawford, morigagor. 3d 
av., W. S., 81.1 s, 86th st,, 21.1 x 101.8. Nov. 20, 3 years, 6 per cent............ 13,000 
New York Life, mortgagee; William W. Hill, Jr., mortgagor. sth av., n. e. cor. 
Gath St... 05.98 000, GE. Om, UT PRNG CHOP Civ cnc ccc cececencongncentoenstaes 5 
New York Lire, mortgagee; Myer Dittenhoefer, mortgagor. rogth st. (P. M.) 
SOR. SB DONO, 6 HE WIND ae conga tpecnewcdeipccusciaieoquengeweneemagen Sage 
New York Life, mortgagee ; Myer Dittenhoefer, mortgagor. 1ogth st. (P. M.) 
eS Ses 3,308 
New York fie. mortgagee ; Myer Dittenhoefer, mortgagor. rogth st. (P. M.) 
Det. 3, 9 PORE, 6 PEF CBM 00c even ncnocenw ose pongs occ cne- anee sennensenencense 3,300 
New York Life, mortgagee; Barbara A. McChnistie, mortgagor. Av. A, w. s., 
15.7 n. rrsthst., 60 x 74. (4 morts., each $4,000.) Nov. 18, 1 year............. 16,000, 
New York Life, mortgagee ; Robert McCafferty, mortgagor. 68th st., s. s., 15 e. 
Madison av., 44 X 100.5 (2 morts, of $22,000 each.) Nov. 20,1 year, 6 percent. 44,000 
United States Life, mortgagee; Emma D. Van Vieck, mortgagor. 13th st., n. s., 
105 w. 6th av., 20x 100, Dec. 13, due April 1, 1883, 6 per cent................ 3,500 
United States Life, mortgagee ; Heloise D. Chegaray and Sarah P., wife of Wheaton 
Berault, mortgagors.  Siadicon av. s. w. cor 28th st., 25x95. Dec. 1, due April 
B, Beets CHOP Biedccdscwgnse sce seg cceascouns occencgnerecesansenkabainien 1,000 
Washington Life, mortgagee ; William Moses, mortgagor. Broome st.. (Nos. 457 
and 459), 8. S.. 50 Ww. Mercer st., 50.7 x 95.9. ec. 3, due Dec, 1, 1884, 5 per 
CONE ndcine se cenbnie sitiinteanegangiithiibndetnnweuels anne ebb nent mmenaainasl 50,c0e 
Washington Life, mortgagee ; Eugene A. Livingston, mortgagor. Broadway (No. 
925). W.S., 44.1 nm. 21st st., runs west 32 x northwest 67.10 x northeast 13.7 x 
southeast 34 x south 24 x east 34 to Broadway, x south 21.4 to beginning. Nov. 
Gin, GRD AOE, 05 CER, BF PUP OR i cocvendacocddéwencccoccuseseces espice etsen SED 
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Washington Life, mortgagee ; 
St., 104.4 X 62.5 X 10085 X 73.2.. 


Joseph a mortgagor. Broadway, s. e. cor, 54th 
Nov, 26, due Dec. 1, 1882, 5 per cent 
RECAPITULATION. 
$108,000 | New York Life and Trust 

39,000 | New Yor 

8,000 | United States 

372,300 | Washington 

The ago is a recapitulation of the loans reported in THE ipuctinen. 
since July, 1875: 
Brooklyn 
Continental .... 
Equitable 
Germania .. 


Equitable 
Germania. ... 
Manhattan... 


076 | Mutual 


216474250 | | New York Life and Trust 

North America 
Security Life and An nuity. 
a cand opadcanwaptingé 
es 


154,000 
279,670 | 
62,600 | 
136,300 | 
1,084,009 
534,810 


382,000 
65,c00 
1,105,800 


Homeopathic 
Knickerbocker 
Manhattan 


Metropolitan $26,486,326 





Fire Insurance Stocks and Dividends. 
NEW YorRK STATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





Last 

Semi- 
Annual 
Dividend. | 


Latest 
Sales of 
Stock. 


Capital 
Paid-up. 


ef Stock 
Per $100, 
Fan. 1, 
1879. 








Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
Agricultural --.- o-++eee-- $208.32 are bens 
A 3 195.26 sone onan 
American | | 223.64 3% 130 
American Exchange 134.63 5 101% 
Broadway 251.82 8 195 
232.71 10 195 
she paudwens 122,32 — hee 
Buffalo German... 310 a Berra 
Citizens 267. 10 198% 
a ‘ensigin” < 184. 5 123 
Clinton 160.0 5 120 
Columbia c |} 3 102.5 woes 50 
Commerce | 2 18r. cose kites 
Commercial ° 2 185. 118 
Continental | : 203.8 175 
Eagle | 3O0,000 274. 185 
Toutes a 157.0 100 
Exchange 105% 
Farragut. --------- 125 
Firemen’s - . 100 
Fireman’s Trust. 110 
Franklin and E mporium. abioecbaas 
German American 
Germania 
Glens Falls 
Globe 
Greenwich - 
Guardian -. 


>. 


RK 





RK 


~ 
UUaAaWNUMUnNUnuUwauuu Qs 


‘ 
’ 
‘ 
’ 


wn 


Importers and Trades --....-. 
Irving 
a 

ing’s County 
Knickerbocker 
Lafayette 
Lamar 


Long 


+ Ouw 
: x 


an 


uuu 


Manhattan 

Manufacturers and Builders. 
Mechanics .... 
Mechanics and 
Mercantile 
Merchants .... .-. 


Traders.._- 


MNADAKRG: AA UNS! NOUNS OW: 


National 

New York and Boston 
New York Bowery 
New York Equitable 
New York Fi 

New York City 
Niagara 


’ we 
’ 
‘ 


“ 


Peoples ..-...-..--- 
Peter Cooper 


DE enwnicvacedes 
Rochester German 


Stuyvesant .... 
Tradesmens 

Union 

United States. 
Watertown. ... 
Westchester 
Williamsburgh City 





—————— 


OTHER STATE COMPANIES DOING BUSINESS IN NEW YoRK STATE, 


== 


Net Book 
Value of 
Capital | Stock per 
aid up. $100 
Fan. t, 


1879. 


"ar 
Value o/ 
Stock. 


Latest 
Sales @ 
Stock 


— | es, 


Per ce: 
ee ene ee en | 3 OOK 58.12 cant 7 
American, Boston .... a 300,00 8 R 
American Central .... 3° 9- , oosll 
American, Chicago ‘ 2 234. oa 
American, Phila el hia 

Atlantic Fire and Marine 

Boylston Mutual 

Commonwealth ... 

Connecticut 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
400,000 
500,000 
300,000 


78. 
378,000 


Enuitabie Fire and Marine 
Fairfield 

Faneuil Hall 

Fire Association, Philadelphia -... 
Firemans Fund 

Firemens, Baltimore 

Firemens, Dayton 

Firemens, Newark... 

First National 

Franklin, Boston 

Franklin, Philadelphia 

German, Baltimore 

Girard Fire and Marine 

Hartford 

Insurance Company of North America-.. 
Insurance Company of State of Pa 
Manufacturers Fire and Marine, Boston 
Manufacturers, Newark 
Mercantile, Cleveland . 
Merchants, Providence --. 
Merchants, Newark 

Meriden 

National, Baltimore -... 

National, Hartford 

Neptune Fire and Marine -.. 
Newark City 

New Hampshire 

North American 

Northwestern National - 

Orient 

Pennsylvania 

Peoples, Newark 

Peoples, Trenton....-...- 

Phoenix, Hart‘ord 

Prescott. 

Providence Washington 


Pee icine 
Shawmut 

Shoe and Leather 

Springfield Fire and Marine ; 

Standard, Trenton 

St. Paul Fire and Marine -. 

Teutonia 





Union, Philadelphia ‘ 
Washington Fire and Marine 








MERE MENTION. 


—The Métropole Insurance Company does business in twenty States, | 

—The Alliance Insurance Company, of Boston, has withdrawn from | 
Pennsylvania. 

—The National Life Insurance Company, of Vermont, has adopted 
a new form of policy. 

—The Alliance Insurance Company, of Boston, has withdrawn from | 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

—The Franklin Fire, of Philadelphia, comes to the front with a quar- 
terly dividend of $8.00 per share. : 

—The Superintendent of the Philadelphia branch of the Prudential, 
ot Newark, is John F. Collins. 

—tThe Provident Life and Trust Company, of Philadelphia, has been] 
admitted to the State of Maryland. 

—The great army of re-insured has been recruited by the Ohio | 
Insurance Company, of Chillicothe. 

—The Howard Fire Insurance Company, of Baltimore, has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of five per cent. 

—Jessie J. Barker, is the newly appointed assistant actuary of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
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- 1 y ~ _— TO ~ 
A-—-RESULTS OF THE BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS OF GERMAN 
—————————_ 
—— 
. ConpITION AT NEw REJECTED AND RECALLED bids 
§ BEGINNING OF YEAR. APPLICATIONS, APPLICATIONS _ 
= 
8 
& l 
® | 
| 8 
NAME OF COMPANY. Location. | x 
= Number | "er Cent 
> of Risk Number. | Risk. Number Risk. of Appli-|| Number. 
® Policies. cations, 
I. Devtscues Reicu. Marks. Marks. Marks 
Life Insurance Bank of Germany--..--..-.-------- ---- ---+-------- Gotha. ... ..0«« 1827 50,647 328 011,800 4,952 35,876,150 681 ,705, 15.9 3,601 
Life Insurance Company --.-..-.-.-.-----.------------------- ---- Liibeck -...- -| 1828 335949 110,989,084 2,640 10,319,500 8 1397,300 32.9 1,673 
Life Insurance Company of Leipzig Leipzig -..--- 1830 26,846 128,997,900 3,492 20,693,400 86 ,067,9u 27.4 2,22 
Life Insurance Institution of Hanover --- wad AED 1830 10,504 26,790,000 1,551 | 4:529,023 8 20,8 1,208 
Life Insurance Company of Berlin.-..- erlin.........| 1836 16,382 86,998,524 2,168 11,928,550 a 1,524 
Life Insurance Institution of the Bavarian Bank of Mortgages and Exc sa : Miinchen -.-..-.- 183¢ 5,580 17,438,815 769 2,496,900 347 1,142,700 45.8 396 
Life Insurance Institution of Brunswick Braunschw 1842 1,443 2,997,119 32 1CO,00> ¢ 18.60 18.6 26 
Life Insurance Company of Frankfort - thcnkbedeaaens Frankf. a. M. 1844 10,180 * 40,471,479 1,113 4,999,524 221 1,073,5¢ 21.5 8<8 
anus Life and Pension Insurance Association -......--.------------- aonne Hamburg . ---. 1847 17.4 5 48,738,185 2,279 802,410 44 1,574, 28.1 1,758 
‘eutonia, General Annuity, Capital and Life Insurance Bank........-- . .----| Leipzig... 1852 33,519 54,203,344 3,677 7,583,488 - 709 64,200 21.9 2,968 

Concerdia Life Insurance Company of Cologne-..- sawcga poms siedoon ---| Cologme ...... 1853 23,405 132,883,128 2,467 14,052,792 ‘ 2,521,01g 17.9 1,988 
Life Insurance and Savings Bank of Mecklenburg. -.-. pourdéah bees ageewer ----+--| Schwerin_ 1853 3,616 13,217,200 350 1,175,009 5 196,00 16.7 286 
Iduna Life, Pension and wy we Insurance Company senabccaccuts eae ----| Halle a. S.....| 1854 19,495 39.575,035 2,402 5,302,750 y6 1,005,200 19.0 2,066 
Life Insurance and Savings Bank--..........-....--------- Shesbdeneeehens ----| Stuttgart...... 1854 25,102 121,052,599 21,205,300 45 4 322,600 20.3 2,748 
Annuity and Life Insurance EN 8 el RE ERNE L BT ee ae ‘ Darmstadt ....| 1855 2,870 6,007,558 921,250 i; 120.20 16.1 ae 
Life Insurance Company of M: sed sei heed sarei -----| Magdeburg....| 1856 30,389 + 56,746,022 954451833 1, 18¢ 2,859,757 0.3 Je 400 
Thuringia, Insurance Company. ---. A . ‘ Erfurt ... -.--| 1856 16,408 44,991,719 8,018,580 1 1,618 go 20.2 2,490 
Germania, Life Insurance Company-. DEEP ERE . Stettin -.......| 1857 88,643 201,304,257 25,847,577 of B43, 33.1 ans 
Providentia, Insurance Company of Frankfort. .......---- a Frankf. a. M 1°57 9,987 38,400,123 31493943 r4¢ é ‘ 18.7 529 
Victoria (formerly General Railroad Insurance Company)..-.---. eae eS Berlin. ........| 1861 12,199 36,169,294 2,801 9,632,262 r,t 1744.437 33.9 1,791 
General Annuity Institution ---- - - Stuttgart... 1861 9,019 22,597,439 832 2,450,000 121 401,140 "- 711 
General Providential Institution -...-- Carlsruhe -...-| 1864 17,872 67,209,777 4.430 18,625,391 4 3,013,090 19.4 3,536 

SE ee GOCNNNS GINNING. 2520 cncesoscccescocnes sone ress sccesccee cos] BOHR .22- nee 1865 9,470 24,624,951 2,989 9,154,052 19 2,613, 28.5 2,210 

Friedrich Wilhelm Prussian Life and Guarantee Insurance C ompai aes ‘ie Berlin ........| 1866 20,474 + 39,844,848 2,821 4,682,002 654 1,031, 06 22.0 2,167 
Nordstern Life Insurance Company -..........--..-.----- oe. ekdwed --| Berlin ........| 1867 ),004 331724385 1,461 6,341,600 ) 553.9 40.3 866 

Life Insurance Bank of Bremen--.----....----.-- oe Bremen ...... 1867 8,018 13,393,540 1,824 4,181.95 2 1.208, 70 28.9 1,297 

German Life, Pension and Annuity Insurance Company pins sdeewedl . Potsdam 1868 22,845 48,408,409 35946 10,947,700 7 4 2 22.5 3,183 

Prometheus Life, Invalid and Accident Insurance landed nivintamuts cea ED. satewues 1872 2,055 41449,570 514 1,195.30 151 87, 2.4 363 
Life Insurance Company for the Army and Marine -.-- ee | 1872 5.198 73347 goo 999 936,500 s€ 2 9 136 

Vaterlindische Life Insurance Company ---.-...-..--.-..- dilvdian cogelbkasds ..---| Elberfeld .....| 1872 2,802 11,098,900 1,070 5,038,550 4 2 , 40.3 6c1 

Silesia Life Insurance Company..................-.--..-..- na see Breslau 1872 2,768 339955743 777 2.49750 19 Bo,4 23.2 58 

Nationale Mutual Life Insurance Company --- Serlin ...... 1872 2,927 4,609 ,930 799 1,883.40 884,6 47.0 436 

Vesta Mutual Life Insurance Bank .............--. we Ckdenkah - Posen anes | 1873 35793 t 8,364,593 1,398 2,912,130 84 3,80 12.1 1,214 

General Insurance Company of ny AE wudeqehd ond Magd:burg-. 1873 3,222 14,082,617 1,740 7,060,384 4 2,037,30 28 9 1,218 

Prussian Civil Officers Union ....... hophestanesuks Lo Leuba Hanover ....- 1875 1,380 4,870,200 Bo2 3,224,300 147 607,800 18.0 754 

OE iNGaie entenedutecs fe SS ey i : ’ oe ee eit 558,636  1,849,832,977 76,168 286,245,398 17,84 77,647, 24.7 
2 Il. GermMAN-AvSTRIA, 

NE TE OE TREAT PT as lee 91,511,506 2,346 12,444,788 8 1,842,094 14.8 2,008 
anus General Capital and Annuity Institution .......--- J ae 1839 34,980,908 1,628 5,512,024 24 I 5 18.8 1,252 
ionau Austrian Insurance Company --.-....-......... inte eres teih , = ..| Vienna .... -..| 1852-67 20,905,205 62 3,387,795 1 616,70 18.2 797 

Der Anker Life and Annuity Insurance Company -...---....-.--- ee fe 185 59,916,237 1,637 ),029,02 2,970,277 32.9 1.027 

Austria, General Capital and Annuity Insurance Company ...........- . Vienna .......| 1860 21,111,167 2,460 2,980,000 2 468 ,800 7 2,20 

Life Insurance Company of the First Civil Officers Union........................... Vienna .......| 1865 48,321,408 644 8,113,284 717,952 33.5 2,745 

Patria Life Insurance Bank ............- ee ee Vienna ....... 1866 16,091 ,969 2,003 4,103,962 894.83 21.8 | 1,731 

Vaterlandische, Life Insurance Bank.-..-...-.--..---...--........ 222. ‘ .. Vienna .. 1869 $ 9,642,646 88 36 5 1,30 5 737 

+ 95942, } 7 9394,404 : I 173 
Concordia Reichenberg- Briinner Mutual Insurance Institution ... een lee Reichenberg - 1872 2,743,898 178 390,140 ; 3.9 168 
Austrian Phenix in Vienna, Riunione, and Azienda in Triest, together, 
SN Gidea eidatibbcwosanciececdedewenaawen aed ewe encase Sies ees] cvdeatensawe . ° 35,800 78,250,000 4,300 11 600,000 1 ,80c ,om ts ‘7 
i nptargplenh Genthind cviieenetunsmeiusbnne noes cuséwbesseveuce . — suséneean see 179,098 3831474-944 23,045 ‘ 972547 21.2 19,418 
III. German SwitzerRLanp. 
ET SINE cates swics sasins cen cvessececoscccsbousdswsesscsecasnnensécs OS . ee 857 9,999 49,978,970 698 3,235,860 1 482,1 14.9 54 
k Life Insurance Company of Basel _..................- pbbbowaredin ssamneweah DOO dccescus 1865 12,205 52,667,846 1,280 5.750,00 4 168559 3 889 
‘ accel am ae - | Re aie se eek 
f WU eskahigknccssasdntes ecencecece sescecs scces . Sheessoccoccese seee 22,204 316 8.985,860 é ,1¢ 24.1 1422 
Pi ES AD PA —_ M - aad = a 
z SE ates suacanedasttieseaciiedin cenviseakncandiaewn 759,938 | 2,335:954,737 IO1,191 35591575279 2 + 2 4.1 77; 128 
* Includes dowry insurance + Includes interment Remarks :—1, Above table embraces only the true life insurance companies, 2. For the reduction of Austrian money 1 florin has been « 
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—Tilghman Johnson, a valued member of the Chicago force of the 
Royal Insurance Company, died December 3. 

—The Thames and Mersey Marine Insurance Company, of London, 
is contemplating entrance to the United States. 

—G. L. Davis, vice-president of the Travelers’ Insurance Company, 
has been elected to the Connecticut Legislature. 

—The Phoenix Assurance Company, of London, has appointed 
Green, Newton & Co., its agents at Minneapolis. 

—lIllinois has recently admitted another company to do business with 
in its borders—the People's Fire, of New York City. 

—La Confiance Insurance Company, of Paris, has been admitted 
to Minnesota by State Insurance Commissioner McGill. 

—Only two out of the twenty fire insurance companies having repre- 
sentation at Indianapolis refuse to enter the local board. 

—The auditor of Illinois has admitted the People’s Fire Insurance 
Company, of New York City, todo business in that State. 

—The British and Foreign Marine Insurance Company, of Liver- 
pool, has appointed Mather & Co. agents for Philadelphia. 

—S, Elbridge Smith, president of the Colorado Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Denver, spent the holidays with his old friends in the East. 

—George W. Reed, has retired from the editorship of the Insurance 
Critic to engage in other business, His successor is not announced. 

—Troy, N. Y., has lately chronicled the largest fire for six years. 
The loss aggregated $300,000, and 1800 employees were thrown out of work. 

—Green, Newton & Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., have received the 
agency for their city of the Phoenix Assurance Company of London, England. 

—The total damage occasioned by the fire in the Empire Brewery, 
at Milwaukee, has been estimated at $200,000. The insurance footed up $384,500. 

—Assistant Mell, at San Francisco, has been appointed Resident 
Secretary, pro tem. of the Liverpool and London and Globe's Pacific Department. 

—Alford E. Gaffney & Co. is the title of a new insurance agency 
for the transaction of a general life, fire, and accident business at New Britain, 
Conn. 

—The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company has commissioned 
C. D. Paul, late of the A2tna Life, as general agent for Vermont and Eastern New 
York. ; 

—The Philadelphia agent of the New York Life Insurance.Company, 
Stephen Holbrook, recently turned in $55,000 of new insurance within forty-eight 
hours. 

—Charles Bosse, a gentleman of energy and ability, has superseded 
William Weir, retired, as general agent of the Union Mutual Life, of Maine, at 
Montreal. 

—David L. Kirby, of No. 1, Pine street, New York, has been ap- 
pointed agent of the American and Firemens Insurance companies, of Newark, 
New Jersey. 

—The general agency of the United Firemens Insurance Company, 
of Philadelphia, for New Jersey, has been placed in the hands of Samuel L. Baily 
& Son, of [renton. 

—Theodore M. Reger is the Philadelphia representative of La 
Métropole, of Paris. The State agent of the company for Maryland is William J. 
Montague, of Baltimore. 

—The American Life Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, has 
bought at forced sale the Carleton Mill property, of that city, upon which it held 
a mortgage for $153,000. 

—Insurance Commissioner Steadman, of Connecticut, has recently 
made a personal examination of the Western real estate upon which Connecticut 
companies have investments. 

—A. H. Dillon, formerly vice-president of the Charter Oak Life In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, is now the Baltimore representative of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, of Newark, N. J. 

—George P. Treadway & Co., general agents of the New York and 
Boston Fire Insurance Company for the West, are at present engaged in establish- 
ing local agencies in their field. 

—Frank W. Ballard, the well known insurance writer, has returned 
from Europe, whither he had been in search of health. His physical condition 
was much improved by his trip. 

—Edgar W. Childs, late cashier of the Royal Canadian at the branch 


office in Boston, has opened an office at No. 48 State street for the transaction of a 
Twal estate and insurance business, 





—A dividend for the year ending with December, of five per cent, 
has been declared upon the paid-up capital stock, by the Confederation Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Toronto, Canada. 

—Willlam C. O’Neil, of Philadelphia, has secured the agency at 
his city of the American Exchange Fire Insurance Company, of New York, and 
the Jefferson Fire, of Steubenville, O. 

—Charles Beddall, a brother of the well-known E. F. Beddall, New 
York manager of the Royal, is manager of the recently organized Anglo-French 
Fire Insurance Company, located in London and Paris. 

—George W. Manning, of St. Louis, has received the appointment 
of manager for Minnesota and Western Wisconsin of the the Union Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. His office will be at Minneapolis. 


--A dividend of four per cent has been declared by the Canada 
Guarantee Company for the half year, made payable January 6. The accident In- 
surance Company, of Canada, will pay a similar dividend. 

—Henry W. Ibbotsen, lately with the Howard, of New York, has 
been appointed general agent for Massachusetts and Rhode Island of the Manhat- 
tan Life Insurance Company, with headquarters at Boston. 


—A semi-annual dividend of five per cent has been declared by the 
Hibernia Insurance Company, of New Orleatis, and a similar New Year's present 
has been given the stockholders of the Home Fire, of Memphis. 


—H. W. Hough, of St. Louis, formerly president of the disreputable 
Life Association, has entered the fire insurance arena. The firm of which he is a 
partner does business under the name of Hough, Bartlett & Miller. 


—Industrial insurance as conducted by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company after new plans, is meeting with much favor, and the receipts in 
his direction amount, in the aggregate, to a very considerable sum. 


—The Canada Life Insurance Company, of Hamilton, has pur- 
chased a site, and will soon commence the erection of a’ building suitable both in 
dimensions and appointments for the transaction of its growing business. 


—John F. Murray, State agent for Michigan of the Continental, of 
New York, has established his headquarters at Detroit, which, being the metropolis 
of the State, will afford him better opportunity for the transaction of business. 


—The Firemans Fund Insurance Company, of San Francisco, is- 
sued a neat little poem, appropriately illustrated in silhouette, as its New Year's 
greeting to its friends. It was tastefully printed, and possessed the charm of nov- 
elty. 

—Mons. Flury, at one time Paris representative of the Lancashire, 
and also of the Northern, the Manchester and the Caledonian Fire Insurance com- 
panies of Great Britain, has been elected managing director of La Caisse Gén- 
érale. 


—The New York Bowery Insurance Company has taken the agency 
of the Rochester German, of Rochester, for the Metropolitan District, and the 
Rochester German reciprocates by representing the interest of the Bowery, at 
Rochester. 


—The Lycoming Fire Insurance Company, of Pennsylvania, closes 
the general agency at New York, and agents of the Eastern Department will here- 
after report to the home office. A. E. Moore continues the local agency and gen- 
eral supervision. 


—I.S. Homans, brother of President Shephard Homans, of the Provi- 
dent Life Assurance Society, died at Holyoke, Mass., November 27. He was a 
civil engineer by profession, but at one time was a writer upon finance on several of 
the New York papers. 


—President DeWitt, of the Union Mutual Life, is just now making 
surveys of hotel meals in the West, and at the same time are sized up the dimen- 
signs of the Occidental agents of the sterling corporation of which he is the proud 
and distinguished head. 


—The vacancy caused by the death of Vice-President Daniel E. 
Stokes, of the Pennsylvania Mutual Life Insurance Company, has been filled by the 
election to the office of Edward M. Needles, an active member of the Board of 
Trustees for the past sixteen years. 


—J. B. Day, of Dayton, O., who for several years past has been 
manager for Ohio and Indiana of the National Life Insurance Company, U. S. A., 
is now commissioned to fill a similar position with the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati. 


—The great European fire insurance companies have reduced their 
maximum lines on mercantile risks. The Imperial and Northern, and the Liverpool 
and London, will now write but $50,000 on one policy, the former formerly writing 
$80,000 and the latter $75,000. The North British and Mercantile at one 
time would carry $40,000 but now will accept not to exceed $25,000 ; the Ham- 
burg Bremen, $25,000 now $15,000, and so ad infinitum. 
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-~-The Western Assurance Company, of Toronto, has been admitted 
to business in the State of Missouri, the $200,000 deposit of the company in the 
hands of the insurance department of New York entitling it to admission to 

* Missouri, under the laws of that State. 


—The annual election of the Sun Mutual Insurance Company, of 
New Orleans, was held Decemberr. No change was made in the officers, and but 
one in: the direction ; Thomas Simms being elected to the latter to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Levy. 


—At a special stockholders’ meeting of the John Hancock Life 
Insurance Company, of Boston, December 8, the by-laws were amended so that 
in the future a notice of two weeks will have to be given to effect any change in the 
laws governing the conduct of the company. 


—William C. Gilman, the New York insurance broker sentenced to 
the Auburn Prison in 1877 for five years upon a conviction for forgery, has been 
pardoned. Several extenuating circumstances, together with good behavior upon 
his part, led the governor to grant him his freedom. 


—Four of the persons aboard the New York and Charleston Steamer 
Champion, recently sunk in collision, carried policies in the Equitable Life. One 
of these, the captain, escaped, but the others were drowned—the first officer, the 
purser and a passenger, Mrs. M. J. Andrews, of Charleston. 


—The Manager of the Northern Counties of England Fire Insurance 
Company, j. E. Crabtree, has failed, with liabilities of $300,000. More than two- 
thirds of the stock of the company was owned by the manager, and an effort to 
throw it, as well as the manager, into liquidation is being made. 


—Dwight insurance policies have been paid as follows, the Equita- 
ble in full, the Home on a compromise of twenty-five cents on the dollar, and the 
Globe and Universal also on a compromise. Nineteen companies still resist, and 
it is probable that none of the suits will come to trial before Spring. 


—David L. Kirby has been appointed agent at New York for the 
American Fire Insurance Company and the Firemen’s Insurance Company, of 
Newark. Both companies show good surplus, and Mr. Kirby, who is an energetic 
worker in the cause, will be sure to obtain for them a full quota of business. 


—Hartford, Conn., lost by death on Deccmber 18, one of the oldest 
and most respected members of its insurance circle, S. S. Ward, for many years a 
director of the tna Fire, and similarly identified with several other insurance 
Companies, closing his life after reaching within one lap of the four-score post. 


—H. M. Munsell, the manager of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of Milwaukee, for New York and Brooklyn, is giving his com- 
pany a large number of new risks, the receipts in this direction in the month of 
November being over $3500, the aggregate of policies amounting to $132,000. 


—Thomas W. Tucker was elected president, and Henry R. Short 
secretary, of the Firemen’s Insurance Company, of Boston, at the annual election 
December 8. At the annual meeting of the North American Insurance Company 
held the same day, President Bowker and Secretary Patridge were re-elected to 
their positions. 

—Recently some fifteen fires have occurred at Madison, Ind. The 
sheriff, being suspicious of Thomas Mullen, Jr., nephew of a saloon keeper of that 
name, set a watch upon the boy, and late one night arrested him in the act of firing 
a building. Proof positive has been secured against him, and his chances are good 
for the penitentiary. 

—The outcome of the defunct Citizens Insurance Company, of 
Newark, N. J., promises to be more unsatisfactory than was first 
expected. The receiver is of the opinion that the policyholders will receive 
not more than thirty cents on the dollar of their claims. The holders of stock will 


now 


receive no reimbursement. 


—The annual meeting of the directors of the New Hampshire In- 
surance Company occurred on Monday, Dec. 29, and the usual semi-annual div- 
idend of four per cent was declared payable January1. The report shows the busi- 
ness for 1869 as prosperous, the cash assets reaching $528,000. The company met 
no Joss in the recent big fire in Boston. 

—The Franklin Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, has, for 
several years, sent Harper's Magazine to its agents as a recognition of the good 
feeling prevailing between the officers of the company and all connected with it. 
They continue the welcome present for 1880, and the January number, bearing the 
Franklin compliments, has been received. 


—tThe firm of De Forest & Hyde (composed of Ezra De Forest, who 
was connected with the well-known house of McKesson & Robinson for several 
years, and Benjamin Hyde, previously connected with the Phoenix Mutual Life as 
clerk and cashier in the New York office) have been appointed agents of the Phee- 
nix Mutual Life for the Metropolitan district. 

—The Manhattan Fire, of New York, has sent to San Francisco from 
the head office, Alfred Stillman, who will hereafter have full control of the com. 
par y's Pacific Coast business. Mr. Stillman has been well received by California 











insurance men, and there can be no doubt that success will attend him in his new 
field of operations. Of the Manhattan itself nothing need be said; its record and 
its present standing call for no comment, but the highest praise. 


—The following insurance companies have been examined—with re- 
sults entirely satisfactory—by the New York State Insurance Department, during 
the past two months. The Manufacturers and Builders, Sterling, Guardian, Mer- 
chants, American Exchange, Irving, Lorillard, Northern (of Watertown), Knicker, 
bocker Casualty, and the Metropolitan Plate Glass. 


—The first of the year finds the officers of the Mercantile Insurance 
Company hard at work to get out their annual statement in good season, and in 
going over the figures doubtless they were enabled to find some they thought was 
encouraging in these hard fire insurance times, for they have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of five per cent, payable on Monday, the 3d inst. 


—The United States management of the Hamburg-Magdeburg In- 
surance Company expressed great satisfaction with the control of the Boston 
agency as exercised by H. E. Darling, who succeeded W. H. Ellison, the former 
agent, some months ago. Mr. Darling is a man of capacity and push, and the 
company has every reason to be proud of him and his work. 


—Julien‘Le Cesne, resident secretary in this country of La Caisse 
Générale Insurance Company, has returned, during the past month, from France, 
where he reports the business of his company to be in as flourishing and prosperous 
a state as here. Mr. Le Cesne has enjoyed {his trip hugely, and returns flushed 
with health and vigor, ready to resume his secretarial duties. 


—The receiver of the Continental Life Insurance{Company, with 
characteristic dilatoriness, paid in the month of November dividends on the 
claims of only 1086 policyholders, progress in the operation being delayed, as is 
alleged, by the discovery of errors in calculations made at the time of the company’s 
failure involving new computations as to the value of each policy. 


——The case of the State of Missouri against the Charter Oak Life 
Insurance Company, to recover $60,000 penalties for alleged violation of the 
Missouri statutes in issuing new policies in lieu of policies previously outstanding, 
has been decided in the Circuit Court at St. Louis in favor of the defendant, Judge 
Boyle holding that the statute has no application to foreign companies. 


—A new general insurance agency consisting of William Sinton, 
Henry W. Gray, and N. G. Gray, has been established at Louisville, Ky., under 
the firm name of Sinton, Gray & Co. The Liverpool and London and Globe, the 
Newark Fire, the Westchester, the Commonwealth, and the Shoe and Leather of 
Boston, and the Western Assurance of Toronto, are the companies represented. 


—-The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company has 
made a wise move in transferring James M. De Camp to the charge of the Cincin- 
nati general agency, where a wider field for usefulness will be open tohim. Mr. 
De Camp's work hitherto has been characterized by an untiring energy, and it is 
unnecessary to say that his watchword hereafter, as in the past, will be ‘‘ progres- 
sion.” 

—R. H. Wilson, after having held the position of general agent and 
manager of the Eastern Department of the Hudson Insurance Company, of Jersey 


City for “several years with much satisfaction and profit to the company, has been 
elected secretary in the place of John F. Jenne, who has resigned his position by 
reason of protracted ill health,-and the necessity of removal from this section of the 
country. 

—The Delaware Mutual Safety Insurance Company,-of Philadelphia, 
has declared a scrip dividend of twenty-five per cent on the business of the year, 


terminating October 31, 1879. It has also declared a cash dividend of ten per 
cent on its capital stock, and six per cent interest, free of tax, on the scrip of the 
company, and ordered the redemption in cash of the scrip certificates of profit for 
the year ending October 31, 1872. 

—The popular insurance firm ot Riddle & Co., of Terre Haute, Ind., 
has made an addition to its membership, and the name of the firm now reads Rid- 
dle, Hamilton & Co. These gentlemen are building up for themselves a business 
which, at the end of each successive year, bears a favorable comparison with its pre- 
decessor, and the past year was no exception in this respect. The firm now repre- 
sents fifteen of the soundest companies in the country. 


—The business of the American Insurance Company, of Chicago, 
for the past year has been very profitable, and the company is to be congratulated 
on having such an able management, as the results of the past few years business, 
during times when management of a high order has been very essential, has proved 
that of Secretary Currier’s and President Culver’s to have been. Their record has 
not been excelled by any company in the country. What more can be said? 


—Lewis C. Lawton, assistant actuary to the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has lately been appointed general agent of the Mutual Life for the State 
of Colorado, with headquarters at Denver. Mr. Lawton has been with the com- 
pany thirteen years, his connection dating back to 1866, and has occupied the posi- 
tion of assistant actuary for more than ten years. His connection with the insurance 
profession has been without a blemish, and being so favorably known there is little 
doubt of his making a good record for the old Mutual in this new and compara- 
tively unworked territory. 
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—J. F. Burns, superintendent of the agencies of the Union Mutual 
Life, has commended himself especially to the officers of his company by his suc- 
cess in the Western States and Canada, to which Territory he has been devoting 
himself particularly for some time past. We are happy to announce the improved 
condition of this gentleman's health, which was at one time seriously impaired. 


—Insurance business in the South received a new impetus with the 
marketing of the cotton crop. Agents were kept busy and the companies received 
numerous and extensive risks, perhaps in some cases too extensive. In truth this 
fact was recognized, and a large re-insurance business with the English companies 
was transacted, policies aggregating three hundred thousand dollars being given 
over by American managers to their English cousins at Savannah in one day. 


—The Calendars for 1880 were prepared with a degree of elaborate- 
ness and elegance never before equalled. Insurance companies were early in the 
field with their beautiful calendars, which combine utility with artistic designs. 
Among the calendars received by us are copies of those issued by the North Ger- 
man, the Home, the Queen, the Glens Falls, the Hanover, the Royal, La Caisse 
Générale Fire Insurance Companies, and the New York and the Maryland Life In. 
surance Companies. Some of these highly illuminated specimens of lithography 
were printed in this country and others were done in Europe. We observe that the 
European calendars are more gaudy as to coloring, but not so tasteful in design 
or accurate in drawing. 


—At Laisheff, Russia, the son of a peasant was celebrating his wed- 
ding, and, according to the custom, at night, atter the conclusion of the festivities, 
the newly wedded pair were conducted to their chamber and locked in by the best 
man. The latter soon after retired to rest with the remainder of the company, who 
were all strongly ‘‘ At three o'clock in the morning, fire broke out in 
the house, and the intoxicated inmates were all burned to death, with the exception 
It was found that the newly-married couple had 
managed to open the door of their chamber, but were unable to penetrate through 
On the extinction of the fire their 
bodies were found near each other, partially burned to ashes. 


alcoholized.”’ 
of the father of the bridegroom. 


the sea of fire which then surrounded them. 


—The training and discipline which firemen undergo are useful 
under circumstances other than the extinction of fire. This was illustrated recently 
at an insane asylum at Paris. One of the patients of the hospital leaped out of a 
window overlooking the street, and perched upon the cornice. He addressed the 
crowd below in incoherent language, and threatened to throw himself down when 
any one approached the window, Mattresses and rugs were spread on the pave- 
ment, and the firemen sent for, one of whom let himself down by a rope affixed to 
the roof, and securing the madman under the arms, managed to thrust him into the 
open window, where he was taken charge of by the attendants. The plucky con- 
duct of the fireman was loudly cheered by the crowd ia the strect. 


—At a meeting of the Fond du Lac, Wis., Underwriters Association, 
held on December 18, the following charges were preferred against J. L. Martin, a 
member of the Association and agent of the Phoenix, of Hartford; American Cen- 
tral, of St. Louis; Rhode Island, of Providence ;" Mercantile, of Cleveland; Traders, 
of Chicago; Star, of New York; North German, of Hamburg; and the La Con- 
fiance, of Paris; viz.: ‘‘Writing and offering to write policies of insurance on prop- 
erty in this city (the names of parties being given for whom policies have been writ- 
ten and offers made), at less than the rate adopted by this Association." Mr. Mar- 
tin refusing to admit or deny in the matter, the Secretary of the Association was di- 
rected to ask the companies represented in Ford du Lac, by circular, to take some 
action to protect the agent members of the Association. 


—George M. Bogue, receiver of the Chicago Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has received an order of court directing an immediate ‘payment of a ten-per 
cent dividend, in accordance with a petition’filed by the receiver. The amount now 
held by the receiver to the credit of the company is $22,826.67, and this sum will be 
increased shortly by other amounts. The petition declares that a valuation has 
been made of all outstanding policies, upon the basis of the American table of mor- 
tality, with interest at the rate of 4 percent per annum upon the basis of the pre- 
miums. This shows the entire amount of the surrender value of the policies to be 
$357,058.83, and the entire amount of liabilities on account of death losses, accruing 
prior to the failure of the company, $14,800, making an aggregate policy liability of 
$361,858.83, the holders of which are entitled to participate in the dividend. 


—The French statistician, Dr. Bertillon, has published the results 
of his investigation into the mortality of the different countries of Europe, and 
states as his deduction that health, longevity, and morality are promoted by mar- 
riage, and that this is almost protection against sickness, crime, and suicide. He 
says that an unmarried man at the age of 25 years has no better ; rospects for 
future life than a married man at 45 ; and that the rate of mortality among widowers 
between the ages of 25 and 30 is fully as high as that of married men between 55 
and 60. Basing his reasons on the French statistics of mortality, he says the rate 
of married men between the ages of 25 and 30 to be somewhat less than 10 per 
mille ; bachelors of same age, 16, and widowers, 19. These deductions are for the 
whole republic of France. Paris loses yearly 15.7 married, 27.00 bachelors, and 32 
per mille widowers, of the ages above stated. He further shows that crimes against 
life and health amount to 58 per cent less, and those against property to 45 per 
cent less among the married men. 
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ASSETS. 

Real Estate. ... ..---------- 0000 ----- 200 e--- nnn e none cote ennn nnn enene cone eens $735,911.87 
Cash on hand and in bank........-.-..----.------+-------------+---- 353,855.08 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate 2,015,522.91 
Interest on loans, accrued but not due-........-. $1,015.37 
Loans en colinterel ccutty «ics coc coves ccnnctcccces ccsccccssocccsssoceses 3,200.00 
Deferred Life premiums............-------------2-- eoeee--eneeeee ee eee eee 49,320.41 
Premiums due and unreported on Life Policies oe 34,122.35 
United States Government bonds. .........-- 277,150.co 
State, County and Municipal bonds--.. --- - 348,380.00 
Railroad stocks and bonds. -...-..-. ------------ ------ ++ - +++ ---+ ee0+ ones eee 499,350.00 
Bank stocks . .... 22.22. eecenone eo 20 -- oe nnn eee n enn cee conn eng oes cncess 607,662.50 
Hartford City Gas Light Co. stock 18,000.00 
Adams Express Co. stock ......-- +--+ +--+ +--+ 202-2 2- eee nn aren ewes eeees- $2,500.00 

Dele REE Ss 5 sic. cicscanpivedabwreenwsadecouncreséeesuaes $4,955.990.42 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve, four per cent, Life Department ...........-.----------------+--+-+- $3,192,438.80 
Reserve for re-insurance, Accident. Department. -.........-..-.------------- 268 ,694.66 
Claims unadjusted and not due, and all other liabilities. ............-..------ 198,406.00 

TE IO onset pce sesisns dopviandesstnees co rshveceel $3,659,539.46 
Surplus as regards Policyholders .........--.-- pe ebnesennseeceseces $1,296,45 2.96 

STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1879. 
LiFE DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Life Policies written in 1879 .............++eseeeee occccccece 1,71 
Whole number of Life Policies in force ....... Saeschees éuauebben pvcsseses 11,352 
Amount of Life Imsurance in force ........0005-- 0 ccc eee eceweewers $18,182,132 00 
Total claims paid in Life Department .............+-+--.seeeeeeees $1, 395,517.92 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Accident Policies written in 1879................+000005 54,540 
Cash Premiums received for same..........-..-- esse cess ceeees 033 90 
Gaeta tn Petiched CwSE WIIG nooo scence sbisccccsetcccccsvwcvegsnosens 11,422 
ee re ere er eee rere $216 451.39 
Whole number of Accident Policies written.....................- 572,525 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1879...........- 5-6. -seeeeeeees 7.545 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 1879... ........- 2. -sseeeeeeeeeeee $395,678.30 
Whole number Accident Claims paid....... ... > 41.504 
Whole amount Accident Claims paid........ 0.66.66. 6 cece eeeee eens $3,437,630.24 
Total Losses paid, both Departments............-. 6.00.0 seeeeees $4,833,148 16 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
G. F. DAVIS, Vicc-President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary, 


EDWARD V. PRESTON, Superintendent of Agencies. 
G. P. Davis, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
J. B. Lewis, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster, 





NEW YORK OFFICE, TRIBUNE BUILDING. 
R. M. JOHNSON, ... + + « » MANAGER. 
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FIRE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY. 


METROPOLE 


INSURANCE aor 


OF PARIS, FRANCE. 


United States Branch Offices, 7 Exchange Place, Boston, Mas 


JOHN C. PAIGE, Resident Manager. 


TRUSTEES IN BOSTON FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


H, H. Hunnewe t, Esq., of Messrs. H. H. Hunne el > S ns 
GEORGE = ‘BARNARD >, Esq.. of Messrs. George M. Barnard & Co. 


Wom. P. Hunt, Esq., Pr:s, Atlas N. it. Bank, and Pres. S. Boston Iron Co, 


FULLY PAID CASH ( APITAL, $1,000,000 
With the additional securitv to policyholders of $3, 000,000 of Stockholders’ obliga- 
tions, and the rigid laws of France Ape arding Share che jolders’ liabilitie: Deposited with the 
Massachusetts State Treasurer f2< a, 4 per cent bonds for the sec anny | of all policy- 
holders in the United States. The firs t foreign insurance company to make its headquarters 
in every sense in Boston. 


J. S. HARRIS, a Ae Agent, Western States, 


No. 153 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


UNITED FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital, - $200,000.00 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 45,707.00 
Other Liabilities, - - ‘ » 12,539 00 
Reserve for Perpetual Policies, - - 317,581.00 
Net Surplus, - - - 57;989.00 


Total Asests. - - 
WM. S. ALLEN, President. 
JAS. F. DILLON, WM. V. SICKEL, 


Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT OFFICE, 
No. 165 Broadway, New York. 
WEED & KENNEDY, Agents. 











$633,816.00 | 


a aness has commenced in earn- 

est. Life Insurance Agents will 
now be enabled to do more for the 
strongest and best Companies than at 


any timein the history of this country. 


THE HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK, is 
most emphatically such a Company; 
possessing as it does $134.00 for 
every $100.00 of liability. Success- 
ful agents in any part of the United 
States, who want to make the most 
favorable arrangements for Special or 
General Agencies with a contract direct 
from the President, will find it to their 
interest to address, 
E. H. KELLOGG, Superintendent of Agencies, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





EDICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR LIFE 


INSURANCE, and additions. In- 


Stxtu Epirion. With extensive reviews 


cluding a valuable introductory chapter and appendix. 


NEW YORK, NO. 16 DEY ST. 


By J. ADAMS ALLEN, M.D., LL.D., 
r of the Principles and Practice of Medicine in Rush 


Used by thirty-se 


Medical C« llege. 


Professo 


The standard work on Medical Examinations. ven Life Insurance 


1 volume, r2mo, 180 pp., cloth, 
PRICE, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, NO. 159 LA SALLE ST. 


Companies. 
2.00 PER COPY. 


AMBERG PATENT PEERLESS 


SELF-INDEXING 


CaBineT Letter FILE. 


Just the thing needed by every insurance company or agents of companies. 


So arranged that each aud every correspondent’s letters can be quickly filed 


away and instantly referred to. 
Write for descriptive catalogue which fully explains the system. 


Sixty different sizes and styles kept in stock at prices ranging from $19.50 to 


$200.00. 


CAMERON, AMBERG & COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


#69 DUANE STREET, New York. 
71 and 73 LAKE STREET, Chicago. 
70 QUEEN STREET, London, England. 





